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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
FURTHER REMINISCENCES, 
‘ No. 8. and last, 
Fortnne is sweet—Fortune is sour, 
Fortune will laugh—Fortune will lour, 


Fortune can give, Fortune can take, 
Fortune can mar, Fortune can make, 
” * ” a 





Fortune sets up—Fortune pulls down, 
Fortune soon loves, but hates as soon; 
She is less constant than the moon, 
She'll give a groat and take a crown. 


ELLSWORTH. 


One day in Feb. of 1836, when the hills and 
vallies were buried in deep snows—though the | 
roads were broken out and well-beaten by the | 
constant travel through the village East and | 
West—I was taking my usual walk at mid-day, ) 
upon the main road to the Provinces, From 
the heart of the village’the road enters a forest 
of some miles in extent whose solitariness is 
anrelieved by a single human dwelling. Hav- | 
ing penetrated about a mile into its depth—my | 
eye perceived in the distance a foot-t-aveller | 
coming towards me, The place naturally led 
me to observe him as he approached, He was 
of middle size—dressed in a suit of worn black 
with gaiters and carried a wallet in his hand. 
His head was dropped, and as he drew near, I 
caught a Jow-breathed murmuring sound, He 
heard foot-steps, raised his head suddenly and 
started back a little, as if detected in som:2- | 
thing he would have concealed, 


a 





He was a/ 
man apparently of some forty years of age— | 
with large—dark—melancholy eyes like those 
ascribed to the poet Burns—and a complexion | 
not much lighter than bronze. His aspect was 

wild and strange and excited suspicion in my | 
mind that all was not right. My gait was| 
somewhat hurried and I passed him with but} 
a glance. My walk was soon terminated and} 
I was on my return, As he was proceeding | 
at a moderate pace I gained upon him every | 
moment. ‘The peculiar ring of steps upon bet- | 
en snow in keen frosty weather reached his | 
ear. Ile turned with a nervous quickness and | 
stepped from the trodden path into the deep | 
snow to make way for me. This was unneces- 

sary, as most of the road lay on his right, and 

seemed to me rather singular. Unwilling, by | 
keeping a right line, to appear to encroach up- 

on a privilege that justly belonged to him, or| 
to presume upon a superiority which his extra- | 
ordinary courtesy had seen fit to accord me—and | 
I could not but make something of a deviation | 
and acknowledge his claim to what law and | 
reason allowed him. He bowed with much re- 

spect as [ passed and methought I detected an 

expression of despondency and anguish in | 
face. I had not gone many paces ere con- 

science whispered—stay thy steps. An interest 

in humanity—common charity bids thee stop. 

I listened to the voice and regplved to wait un- 

til he should come up with me and venture a 

word with a view to ascertain the cause of his 
singular appearance. My advance was gra- 

ciously received. The subject upon which his 
thoughts had been brooding, with no more than 
an indirect observation from myself—soon found 
its way to his lips, The following are the in- 
cidents of his story. He was not a native of 
this country——but had resided here many years. 
His employment was that of a broker in the 
city of N. York. By diligence and persever- 
auce he had amassed some property. He had 

several children which he had left in care of 
friends, while his wife and himself went to Jre- 
land to visit his poor and_ widowed mother in 
her declining years, Her he had not seen 
since he first came to this country in early life. 
As he now had the means he could not rest 
satisfied with himself until he repaid her mater- 

nal cares and sacrifices and placed her in cir- 
cumstances in which her latter days might be 

serene and happy. All that filial tenderness 
could prompt, he had done, and with his wife | 
embarked in the month of January to return. 
The vessel was bound to the Provinces and ar- 
rived on the coast during the severest weather 
of tis eminently severe winter. The passen- 

gers and crew suffered beyond description. 

His own feet were frost-bitten and rendered all 

but useless for a long time. The, vessel was 
so belabored that she would have been aban- 
doned, had she not been their only hope. One 
morning ere they reached land—himself, wife 
and others were standing on the lower deck. 

The winds and waves tossed their frail bark in 
a fearful manner. A wave of uncommon mag-} 
nitude struck her side. She gave a sudden 
lurch and behold! his loved partner strug- 
gles amid the angry billows. She sunk almost 
immediately——and never rose. Imagine the 
feelings of the wretched man. His distraction 
and agony words cannot ponrtray, At length 
they reached Halifax—-and before he was in a 
fit state to leave for N. ¥, he had spent almost 
his last penny. Unable to defray the expense 
of stage conveyance he had started on foot and 
ater walking many—many days—tortured at 
every step by swollen and blistered feet he had 
advanced no farther than this village on Union 
river. How he should get to N. Y. he said, 
he knew not. [f he could only reach home 
he should there feel himself independent of the 
charity of others. Of his children, yet uncon- 
scious of what had befallen them, he spoke 
with great affection and solicitude and could 
hardly control his feelings when he thought 
what sadness would cloud their brows, and wring 
their hearts when they should learn the story 
vf their irreparable loss. 

As we came in sight of the village—his eye 
tested upon a neat and simple church situated 
Upon a high point of land which rises from the 
bank of the river. He tarned to me and in- 
quired what Christians worshipped there. I an- 
meek aa Baptists. [ observed he was 
wie Pree . In a moment or two he said 
Sones sca nw poor wife was a pious 
voted whe ri cone lived, She was a de- 

os gene Gian — aptist church. But she 

Nished his tale of thrill eS ee 

gan to trick! rilling sorrow the tears 

ickle down his way-worn cheeks, 
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I besought him to command himself—not to 
yield to the rush of his feelings, He became 
more tranquil and said—I do not wish to mar- 
mur againgt Providence, I woald believe that 
all is right—I try to be reconciled to the will of 
Heaven. But I cannot feel as I would. My 
calamity has quite overpowered and made a 
child of me. Again his tears flowed afresh. 
Seldom had I found it so difficult to control my- 
self. As soon as | could, I rallied my strength 
and made another effort to check the tide of his 
surrow—as ful! and deep as that from ihe heart 
of woman. The healing and celestiai power of 
Christian faith came to my aid and was suffi- 
cient to close, at least for a time, the deep 
wound of his bleeding heart. 

He begged of me no money—no assistance 
of any sort. But his simple and unvarnished 
tale had wrought so powerfully upon my heart 
that I could not dismiss him upon his long and 


lonely journey without something more-than > 


+God speed’—and; trifle though it was com~ 
pared with his wants, | put into his hands all 
that my pocket contained. It was no merit— 
none but a brute could have done otherwise. A 
shower of benedictions followed—and the thrill- 
ing ‘ God bless. you’—‘ God bless you’ leaping 
from the depths of his soul, will never cease to 
ring in my ears, Poor man! poor man! Thou 
hast my sincerest pity. If thou hast reached 
home in safety (which is my ardent hope). 
God temper the wind to thee hereafter and, as 
thou goest through life, grant thee many bright 
and happy days with thy motherless children, 
S. A. D. 





Mammox.—The London Christian Watch- 
man says, that at the anniversary meeting of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, London, May 
Ist, in a speech by Rev. James Sherman, the 


following anecdote was related, touching the 


effects of this able work : 

At a watering place not very distant, an of- 
ficer went into a bookseller’s shop, and asked 
if he had got any thing new? ‘The bookseller 
said-— 

‘Why, no—nothing particularly new, though 
there is a book come out, but one which you 
won't like to read.’ 

He said, * What is it ?’ 

The bookseller said, ‘ It’s Matmnmon.’ 

The officer observed, ‘ Why, that’s a queer 
title—I should like to know what it is—send it 
to me, and asI have not much to do, I will 
read it.’ 

The book was sent, and, by the grace of 
God, ‘ Mammon’ worked on the officer’s heart ; 
and as the first fruits of that working, he came 
to the Tract Society, and Jaid down on, the 
breakfast-table, £800 for the good of the cause. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


THE BIBLE, A COMPILATION :—DIFFER- 
ENT KINDS OF INSPIRATION :—THAT 
OF INSTRUCTION AND ENDOWMENT. 
It was more than fifteen hundred years from 

the time of the writing of the Pentateuch to 

that of the Revelation. During this long inter- 
val of time, the numerous other portions of the 

Bible were produced. Each book, with some 

exceptions, was a separate work ; a volume by 

itself until many years after the publication of 
the last. The Old Testament seems to con- 
tain all the Jewish literature that was extant, 
surviving the period of compilation. The book 
of Joshua, the book of the wars of the Lord, 
that of Gad, that of Nathan, and doubtless many 
others, had perished, or they would probably, 
have now been component parts of our sacred 

Scriptures. 

The: evidences of the genuineness and Divine 
authority of each of the original works are dis- 
tinct and individual. The absence of them in 
oné book would not prove, or constitute, the 
same fact in regard to others, If, forinstance, 
the book of Genesis should be found unauthen- 
tic and uninspired, the following books of the 
Pentateuch would still remain unmarred, and 
might, nevertheless, be the work of inspiration. 
Likewise, if the book of Joshua be proved an 
inspired document, it will not, of course, and 
necessarily, follow that the books of Judges and 
Ruth possess the same character. It has been 
a mistake to imagine that the validity of the 
entire Bible can be either substantiated or un- 
dermined, by the same identical facts and con- 
siderations, that the whole must stand or fal! 
together. Each separate work stands on its 
own separate base ; has its own evidences; and 
has before it its own course and destiny. 

It is reasonable to believe that every man, 
called of God and instructed to write in His 
name, would plainly declare that fact. It would 
be fitting and requisite that he should do it, 
Moses did it; and the prophets did it, Those 
writers, therefore, who have not done it, cannot 
reasonably be regarded as being the subjects of 
of inspiration in the same sense and measure. 
W hat they have written may be true, both in 
point of fact and of doctrine; it cannot, how- 
ever, be justly admitted they are inspired, in 
the best signification of that term. 

The expressions and speeches of persons 
uninspired, recorded in the pages of the Bible, 
cannot rationally be accounted the product of 
inspiration, and of themselves, they possess no 
more authority, than if recorded only in Jose- 
phus, or some other book, The speech of Joab, 
2 Samuel, xix. v. vi. vii, was not, we may be- 
lieve, a work of inspiration; nor that of Bar- 
zillai, do, 34, 5, 6, 7, nor that of Gamaliel, Acts 
v. 35, 6, 7, 8, 9,—for we have no evidence that 
those men were specially instructed of God. 

Inspiration has been separated into four 
grades or distinctions, 1, The inspiration of 
dictation; 2, That of vision; 3, That of sug- 
gestion; 4, That of superintendence, Of the 
first description are those parts of Scripture 
which were divinely indited and spoken; s0 
that the writer was but an amanuensis, record- 
ing what was dictated to his ear. Of the sec- 
ond description are those passages of the proph- 
ets which relate the representations made to 
them, when they were in a state of sleep or 
exstacy. But of the inspiration of suggestion 
and of superintendence, distinct from that of dic- 
tation and vision, the Scriptures seem to be 


, 


But there is, we conceive, yet another kind 


silent and unacquainted. No writer asserts it, 
either for himself or for others, We are des i- 
tute of evidence to support the theory, 't is, 
we think, an assumption, unsustained by any 
plausible proof. 

The theory was, obviously, invented to fill up 
the space which seemed to be unsupplied either 
by the inspiration of dictation or of vision, The 
reason, however, is totally insufficient. The 
apparent Jack of some certain thing is no proo 
that another certain thing is there. ‘The proof 
must be of a positive and adequate description. 

Now does some one object, and complain, 
that we have deprived him of more than half of 
his Bible ? that it is wanton and wicked ; rob- 
bery and treason; the work of infidelity and 
scepticism ? 

But what just cause for this allegation? Our 
inquiry is for the real character of the Bible ; 
what itis; mot what we may think it ought to 
ter 

The Bible is what God has caused it to be. 
It contains just as much of divine revelation as 
‘it has been His pleasure to make. Our work 
}and duty are to ascertain the true character of 
the Scriptures, and then thankfully to improve 
the privilege we enjoy. It becomes not us to 
prescribe how much, or what description, of in- 
spiration, the great God must, or should, impart 
to mankind, 








of inspiration, which may be styl ed, that of en- 
dowment and instruction. A person may be- 
}come inspired, in the most important sense and 
| degree, by being endowed and instructed. Mo- 
ses, having been instructed of God, as he was 
in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, became 
capable of writing the book of Deuteronomy, 
without the inspiration of dictation, or any in- 
Spiration, except that which resulted from the 
previous communications of God. 

And the twelve apostles, having been long 
instructed of Jesus, became, by this means, fur- 
nished for the work of preaching the true doc 
itrine of their divine Master’s kingdom, The 
‘illapse of the Holy Ghost upon them, on the 
day of Pentecost, rendered their competency 
for it more perfect, It was only on very un- 
frequent occasions that the spirit of God eith- 
er dictated to them, or shed upon them the 
cloudy light of visions and dreams. And they 











seem to have been ignorant of what, in modern 
times, have been called divine suggestion and 
superintendence. Their insptration was the re- | 
sult of instruction. Of this character, evident- 
ly, is the inspiration of the apostolical epis- 
tles, and the Gospels of Matthew and John. 
The works, just mentioned, were not indicated 
to the authors of them, by divine dictation, nor 
by supernatural vision. Nevertheless, they 
had an inspiration, For they had been ‘ illu- 
minated,’ And by means of this illumination, 
the spirit of their Father was in them, teach- 
ing them, and giving to them what they should 
say and what they should do. 

The inspiration of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
himself, was, obviously that of endowment. 
This consisted in his being ‘ anointed with the 
Holy Ghost, and with power,’ having the spirit 
dwelling in him, beyond measure ;’ even the 
fullness of the Godhead.’ The Father did not 
dictate to the Son, as he did to Moses; nor 
open upon him visions, as he did upon the 
prophets. It was unnecessary. His incompar- 
able endowments, furnished him amply for his 
work. And the apostles were, also, divinely 
endowed, though not equally with their master. 
And this endowment constituted an important 
and efficient kind of inspiration. It gave them 
a competency for the great work assigned them 
to do, 

The Evangelists, Mark and Luke, not being 
apostles, of course, did not possess apostolical 
endowments, Yetthey had received apostolical 
instructions, and by this means were qualitied 
to write the history of our Savior’s ministry 
and death. To them, therefore, may be assign- 
ed the inspiration of instruction. Neither of 
them make pretention to any higher qualifica- 
tion. Mark says not a word of himself; and 
Luke signifies that he had taken much pains to 
obtain the requisite information.. And this he 
would not have mentioned, if he had depended 
upon direct, supernatural inspiration. We 
wrong no author when we accord to him all 
that he asks or claims, The author of the 
book of Genesis pretends not to have had any 
dictation or visien from God; nor does he give 
any intimation of divine suggestion or superin- 
tendence. Neither do the writers of the histor- 
ical books of the Old Testament. A man can 
write a true account of what he has witnessed 
or learned without direct supernetural aid ; and 
God does no superfluous work. Solomon was 
a subject of extraordinary endowment from 
Heaven, and he needed no other inspiration to 
write his Song of Songs, the book of Proverbs, 
and the Ecclesiastes, 

Do you say, it is a thankless work to depre- 
ciate the Scriptures? Nothing is injuriously 
depreciated by endeavoring to fix upon it, its 
true description. It is a safe maxim that truth 
is safer than error. Nothing, in the end, and 
on the whole, is gained by false judgment ; by 
exaggerated estimation. Of whatever divine 
attributes the Scriptures are invested, it can be 
reasonably proved ; and what.cannot be proved, 
they neither have, nor need. To pronounce 
differently from this, is no other than human 
presumption prescribing to the wisdom of God. 

Hampton- Falls. 8. F. 





RassinicaL Commentary.—-Hurwitz in his 
‘Hebrew Tales,’ cites Rabbi Jose as remarking 
on Deut, xxviii. 29,—Thou shalt grope at noon- 
day, as the blind gropeth in the dark ;—* All my 
days did | feel pain at not being able to explain 
this verse. 
the blind man, whether he walketh in the light 
or in the dark? And yet the sacred penman 
would not put down a word unnecessarily. 
What then does it mean?’ This the Rabbi 
did not know, and it gave him pain; ‘till one 
night,’ continues the sage, ‘as I was walking 
in the road, I met a blind man, with a lighted 
torch in his hand. ‘Son,’ said I, * why ~ dost 


For what difference can it be to} 





thou carry that torch? Thou canst not see its 
light!” 





‘ Friend,’ replied the unfortunate man, | | 


TEE SRO A 








‘true it is, I cannot see it, but others can: as 
long as Parry this lighted torch in my hand, 
the sons of men see: me, take compussion on 
me, apprize me of danger, and save me from pit- 
falls, thorns and briers,? The Rabbi was then 
satisfied that the apparently superfluous word 
was meant to depict the greatness of the ca- 
lamities that were to befall the Jewish nation, 
Its unfortunate members were not only to grope 
about like the blind, but like the blind in the 
darkness—without a ray of lyht to exhibit 
their distress, and without a pitying eye to take 
compassion on them, 





ON THE COLLECTOR OF THE TEXTS FOR 
ANDEL’S MESSIAH. 

My dear §ir,—* Precentor’s inquiry respec- 

ting the compiler of the words of Handl’s Mes- 

siah, 1s intéfosting, and not altogether unimpor- 


of that admirable composition is sufficient to 
render the anecdote credible, while we may hope 
that the feelings of the great composer were 
not merely sentimental. Dr Warren, who at- 
tended him in his last sickness, states that he 
was perfectly sensible of his approaching disso- 
lution; and that, having always been impressed 
with a profound reverence for the doctrines and 
duties of the Christian region, he had most se- 
riously and devoutly wished, for several days 
before his death, that he might breathe his last 
(as he actually did) on Good Friday, ‘in hopes 
(he said) of meeting his good God, his sweet 
Lord and Saviour, on the day of his resurrec- 
tion ;’ meaning, the third day, or Easter Sunday 
following. Iam, &c 
W.H. Haverean. 
Astley Rectory, Worcestershire. 


To save trouble to such of your readers as 





tant. 

1. It is universally admitted that Dr Morell | 
furnished Handel with the words of many of 
his oratorios; but it is clear that he did not 
furnish words for all. The notoriety, however, 
of his being Handel’s chief resource for words, 
naturally induced individuals to attribute to him 
any set of words which they could not certainly 


are interested in the inqniry by whom the se- 
lection of the words for Handel’s Messiah was 
made (and indeed every thing relating to this 
wonderful composition will be - interesting to 
many persons,) you may, if you please, refer 
them to the third volume of Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, page 121; where there is a long 
note (appended to the mention of one of the 





attribute to any one else, Hence the vague 
assertion in Chalmers’s Dictionary, that ‘he 
compiled the words for Handel’s oratorios;’ 
as though he had compiled them in every in- 
stance. Hence, also, the probability that Mr 
Tillard’s father referred the compilation of the 
Messiah to Dr M. merely from general rumor, 
and not from special information. 

2. ‘Precentor’is very properly of opinion 





that the admirable compilation of Scripture ! made.’ 
texts in the Messiah argues a great degree of | 


If this | 


Spiritual discernment in the compiler. 


publications from Bowyer’s press in 1772,) re- 


|specting Charles Jennens, Esq., of Gopsal, 


in Leicestershire. In Crosse’s * Account of 
the Yorkshire Musical Festival in 1823,’ p. 278, 
there is a note, giving some of the particulars 
in Nichols, and referring as above, for a ‘ full 
and curious account of the worthy but singular 
person by whom this admirable selection of 
Scripture texts appears to have been really 
It has been the“ practice at some (pos- 
sibly all) pf the Cathedral Festivals, as at the 
Ancient Concerts in London, and in other in- 


argument be correct, the probability of Dr Mor- | stances, to insert in the books of performance 
ell being the compiler is not very great; for, | of the Messiah, at the end of every passage, a 


though he was a great philologist, yet, judging 
from his ‘Poems on Divine Subjects’ and his 
‘Annals of the Life of Christ,’ the Christian 
Observer would not consider him a man of 
spiritual discernment. 

3. For which of Handel’s oratorios Dr Mor- 
ell contributed the words, no writer, as far as 
I know, has ever stated ; but it is commonly 
believed that they are those which Handel 
composed after his notable visit to Ireland, and 
which, consequently, are of alater date than 
the Messiah, All these later oratorios are | 
written in a metrical and dramatic form. That 
they are the production of Dr Morell is very 
likely, from what is known of his attachment 
to classical poetry, and to the Greek drama 
especially. But, upon examination, few traces 
of a spiritual mind will be discovered in them. 
Some of them, as to their subjects, are derived 
from Heathen mythology (e. g. Hercules, Se- 
mele, &c.); others from the Apocrypha (Su. 
sannah, Judas, Maccabeus); and those which 
are taken from holy Scripture retain very little 
of a holy character (e, g. Samson, Jephtha, Jo- 
seph, Solomon, &c. &c.). Now it is evident 
that in these compositions spiritual thoughts 
are rarely allowed to breathe. The introduction 
of such sentiments as the compiler of the Mes- 
siah would be mainly anxious to introduce, 
seems altogether foreign to the writer’s taste 
Some expressions are incompatible with sound 
doctrine; and others are not remarkably deli- 
cate ; while amatory effusions, fit only for an 
opera, meet the eat at every turn. What I 
mean you now to infer, is either too plain or 
too painful io require statement, 

4. Who, then, you will ask, was the compi- 
ler of Handel’s Messiah? In all probability he 
was the Mr Jennens to whom your anonymous 
correspondent refers. He tells you what he 
has heard from a venerated uncle,—‘ that the 
selection was made by a Mr Jennens, a gentle- 
man of Shropshire ; and that the metrical parts 
were contributed by Dr Morell,’ Now Mr Jen- 
nens, as we shal] presently see,was of Leicester- 
shire; and there are no metrical parts in the Mes- 
siah, But the hearsay of your correspondent, 
when relieved of its principal mistake, becomes 
a valuable auxiliary to my hypothesis. What 
his venerated nucle,’ may be fairly presumed to 
have meant, is this,—that the words of the 
Messiah were selected by Mr Jennens, and 
the metrical parts of Handel’s later oratorios 
were supplied by Dr Morell. In confirmation 
of this report,I beg to adduce the testimo- 
ny of a very competent witness, Mr W, Gardi- 
ner, the well-known author of ‘The Music of 
Nature.’ In page 515 of that work, speaking 
of the words.of Scripture in the Messiah, he 
says, ‘These words were prepared by Mr Jen- 
nings, of Leicestershire, the patron of Handel ; 
and in Gopsal Iall, the seat of Earl Howe, 
they were set to music by this immortal com- 
poser.’ As Mr Gardiner is himself of Leices- 
ter, and a most indefatigable collector of musi- 
cal facts, his testimony, if not decisive, is at 
least important. 

5. As a sequel to these remarks it may be 
worth noticing, that Handel was himself no 
mean judge of what constitutes a good selec- 
tion of Scripture texts. When some words 
were sent to him by certain members of the 
Episcopal Bench, to be set to music as a 
Coronation Anthem for George II., he was nat 
a little offended, as he thought it implied an ig- 
norance on his part of the holy Scriptures. ‘1 
have,’ said he, ‘read my Bible very well, and 
shall choose for myself.’ His own selection of 
words, ‘ My heart is inditing a good matter,’ 
&c., was very judicious ; and the music of that 
anthem is some of his best, Handel through- 
out life was a man of blameless morals; and 
towards the close of his days manifested, as his 
biographer states, a deep sense of true religion. 
He was a Lutheran by education, but never 
declined a general conformity to the Church of 
England. Inconversation he frequently declar- 
ed the pleasure he felt in setting the Scriptures 
to music, and the edification which he especial- 
ly derived from the contemplation of the Psalms. 
It is said that a friend happened to call on him 
when composing the Messiah, and found him in 
the act of setting to music those words of Isai- 
ah, ‘He was despised and rejected of men; 
but so overwhelmed was he at the touching and 
pathetic character of them, that he wept pro- 
fusely, and even sobbedaloud. The very style 
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reference to the Scripture text. The selection 
of words itself is a Divine compendium, wor- 
thy of study. Whatever may be said of Musi- 
cal Festivals, it is gratifying to observe the 
general estimation in which this oratorio is_ 
held; for almost, if not in all, festivals, the 
Messiah attracts the largest audiences. 

Dr Morell wrote several of the metrical -ora- 
torios of Handel; two or three of them were 
written by Mr Samuel Humphrey. Sampson 
is partly from Milton, with alterations and ad- 
ditions, said to have been made by Mr New- 
burgh Hamilton. L. M. 


In corroboration of the testimony of those 
of your correspondents who state that it was 
Mr Jennens of Gopsal that compiled the texts 
for Hande)’s Messiah, permit me to add the 
assertion of two friends, who have now joined 
the chorus of the redeemed,‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb,’ &c, One of these was the late Rev. 
C. 1. Latrobe, who had seen a letter from Han- 
del to Jennens, in which he says, ‘I have be- 
gun to compose your Messiah,’ &c. &c. The 
other was the late Thomas Park, Esq., of Ham- 
stead. J] quite concur in Precentor’s expres- 
sion of feeling on hearing the sublime music in 
this master piece of Handel, and admire with 
him also the knowledge of Scripture, and the 
judgment, with which the selection is made. 
It appears to me improbable, on this view of 
the subject, that any second person could have 
been concerned, not only from the uniform ex- 
cellence of the selection, but from the arrange- 
ment of the three parts; the first containing the | 
Prophecies ; the second the Accomplishment, 
in the Savior’s sufferings ; and the third the 
Triumph. Itseems to be the effort of one ex- 
pansive mind, 

Iam informed that the late Chamberlain of 
London, R. Clark, Esq,. who lived in Handel’s 
day, hada copy of his letter to Jennens, which 
is probably ip the possession of some one of his 
family or friends. W. Surrasy. 


*.* Such a letter as is-referred to by Mr 
Suttaby is, we believe, in the possession of Lord 
Howe, Mr Jennens was a man of great piety 
and benevolence, and a Nonjuror.—London 
Christian Observer, 
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rthan the historian, who can scarcely seize upon 
.one in a thousand of our good and great deeds. 
— Mirror. 





Acrion.—I have often had occasion to ob- 
serve, that a warm blundering man does more 
for the world than a frigid wise man, A man 
who gets into a habit of inquiring about prop- 
erties and expediences, and occasions, often 
spends his life without doing any thing to pur- 
pose. The state of the world is such, and so 
much depends on action, that every thing seems 
to say loudly to every man, ‘ Do something '— 
‘ do it,’-—* do it.’—Cecil. 

From the Unitarian Magazine and Chronicle. 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH UNITARIAN HIs- 

re TORY. No. 10. 

‘It is a remark which I have frequenfly heard,’ 
says Mr Lindsey, ‘from some distinguished 
characters for learning and judgment among 
the Dissenters, that if the more enlightened 
sort of these ministers [he had been speaking 
of those who were present in {719 at the as- 
sembly at Salters’ Hall],— if it may be allowed 
so to term those of them who were known Uni- 
tarians,—the Hunts, the Smyths, the Lowmans, 
the Lardners, &c., had gone forwards after this 
with Christian prudence, yet openly and boldly 
holding out to view, to their respective congre- 
gations, the grand cause of their particular dis- 
approbation of the worship of the Church of 
England, which had given no disturbance to 
their dissenting forefathers ; namely, that they 
could not join in prayers when the person of 
the Almighty Father of all was not considered 
as God ‘alone, but two other persons joined 
with him as equal to him, and worshipped: and 
had they occasionally, in their private instruc. 
tions from-the scriptures, explained and recom- 
mended this, with all earnestness, in the light 
in which it appeared to them, to young persons 
us the foundation of all true religion; and 
shown how inconsistent and contrary it was to 
every right principle for Unitarians customarily 
to join in Trinitarian worship: such a conduct, 
uniformly pursued, it was observed, would, most 
probably, have prevented the falling off and di- 
minution of the congregations of the rational 
Dissenters, (as the less orthodox have been 
| wont to be called,) which has been so remark- 
| able of Jate years. For we have seen, and we 
| frequently see, the upper and more opulent part 

of their hearers sliding back again with their 
;families into the Established Church, as if 
| ashamed of what their ancestors had done in 
| leaving it, and seeking to hide the memory of 
it, whilst the lower and more serious sort with- 
| draw and associate with the Independents and 
| Calvinists, overawed with those anathemas, 
{ with which their sermons are most commonly 
filled, against all persons that do not hold 
Christ to be the most High God ; and not suf- 
ficiently instructed to see the weakness and 
presumption of making the favor of God depend 
upon opinions of any kind concerning God or 
Christ, or, indeed, upon anything but our sin- 
cerity in searching out and doing the will of 
| God, when discovered by us, 
| ‘Had these persons, who so lightly desert 
| the Christian society to which they belong, 
| been well informed of the truth and importance 
| of the doctrine of the Divine unity, they would 
have been alarmed at the very thought of uni- 
ting themselves with the worshippers of any 
other person, as God, but the Almighty Father 
‘and Creator of all things; and would have 
been no less afraid of putting their children 
| upon doing what in themselves they should have 
held to have been idolatrous: but, from their 
earliest years, they would have accustomed 
them to pray to the heavenly Father alone,.in- 
forming them that they were not to offer up 




















| their devotions to Christ, or to any other per- 


son, because there was no other person who 
was God, or who could hear their prayers; and 
as they grew up, and became capable of com- 


| prehending the reasons for it, they would have 


shown them how the whole matter lay in the 


} scriptures, 





‘For, if there be anything which is the duty 


) of parents, it is surely such to teach a child, in 
ithe best manner they are able, who is the God 


Submission, —Men live under a double neces- | that made him, and to whom it is that he is to 


sity, the daily and the occasional one. The first 
is, for instance, that no fruits growin winter— 
that we have no wings, and cannot take a trip | 
to the moon when we want to: the occasional 
is, that it is sometimes too muddy to walk with 
comfort—and that our, corns are so painful we | 
cannot walk at all. The first we seldom or 
never regard ; the other fills us often with com- 
plaints. But the one is just as great a restraint 
as the other, and it is as foolish to complain of a 
stroke of palsy as it is of not having wings. Ev- | 
ery thing that is pastis a matter of such stern " 
necessity, that in the eyes of a superior being it , 
must sound equally absurd when a druggist - 
mourns that his shop has been burned down, as 


\ offer up his prayers and acknowledgments for 
\everything he enjoys and stands in need of; 


whether to more persons than one, or to one 
person only ; to give all the light and assistance 


| they possibly can on 8 point which the sacred 
| writings make of such vast consequenge, and to 


guard and secure their families as much as nay 
be, by precept and example, against the errors 
and false worship of those among whom they 


| live. 


‘The fear of causing children to be regarded 


as precise, singular, and unfashionable, and of 


taking them out of the society of persons of a 
certain rank, (generally in this respect the most 
ignorant and ill-tanght of all others) who are 





if he should regret that he could not botanize 
the moon, though the plants of that country un- 
doubtedly would furnish much that would be 
valuable in medicine, 


Grief.—The first thing to be conquered in 
grief, is the pleasure we feel in indulging it. | 
There is but one pardonable sorrow, that for 
the departed. This pleasing grief is but a va- | 
riety of comfort : the sighs we heave are but a 
mournful mode of loving them.—We shed tears 
when we think of their departure, and we do so, 
too, when we think on re-union with them, and 
our tears at both times are not very different. 


Men of Letters,—The liveliest copy of Or- 
pheus’s descent into hell, is when a gleam of 
inspiration breaks upon a man of genius when 
surrounded with trouble. At the sound of the 
lyre, al! his pains are at an end; the hot tear 
leaves the sparkling eye; the snakes of the fu- 
ries are quiet; Ixion’s wheel discourses music, 
and Sisyphus rests upon his stone, and pauses 
to listen, | 

Fame—How many tears, how much blood 
have been shed to nourish the tree of freedom, 
of knowledge, or of life eternal, and forgotten. 
The greatest and most heroic actions are done 


at home, and the spirit of the world will sure- . 


ly read our annals with a more indulgent eye 


Rein: nee ee 


apt to look upon Djgsenters in a low light, and 
of depriving them of those emoluments and pre- 
ferments which are not to be enjoyed without a 
conformity to the state religion, can never have 
any effect upon Unitarian parents, who are tru- 
ly pious, to prevent their inculcating upon their 


| offspring that they were on no account, a¢ it 


would be sinful in them who knew better, to 
frequent the religious assemblies of Christians, 
when any other person was worshipped or in~ 
voked as God but the Father. For what are 
‘all the things of this world, that you can be. 
queath to those that eome after you, compared 
to the knowledge of the true God ? Rational 
and just sentiments here might be likely to in- 
spire youth with an inwerd principle of regard 
to God; might be instrumental in saving them 
from vice, and the temptations of the world, 
and guard them against the contagion of pro- 
fane irreligious company, the mixing with which 
rcannot always be avoided; and thug secure 
them from actually renouncing Christianity it- 
self: advantages of infinitely more yalue to 
{them than the riches of ) thousand worlds. 

‘ And so desirable and welcome is the dig- 
covery of truth to the mind jp the morning of 
life, especially of what relates Great Auy- 





thor of being, and oyr di 





y to him, that the first 
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disclosure of the knowledge of the strict unity | 
of the First Cause and benevolent Parent of all 
things would be received with transports of 
joy, and could not fail of making lasting and 
indelible impressions; especially when your 
child was led at the same time to behold the 
darkness and polytheism in which the whole 
Christian world has iain involved for so many 
ages, and is still involved, and made sensible 
of the divine goodness to him, in opening his 
eyes, and delivering him out of a state of such 
gloomy confusion, in respect of the great object 
of divine worship and prayer. For to their 
opening, unprejudiced understandings, so just, 
so well-founded, so natural and plain, might the 
sole worship and adoration of the Father of all 
things be made to appear, that they would won- 
der how men whe had the Bible before them for 
their direction could turn aside to the worship 
of any other. For they would easily be made 
to behold at one glance, that from the begin- 
ning of the world, to the coming of Christ, there 
was no other person an object of divine worship 
but Jehovah, the Maker of Heaven and Earth, 
the God of Israel, that was ever thought of, or 
at all known to the Patriarchs or Prophets, or 
worshipped. by the .Jsraelites, unless when they 
sank into idolatry, and adopted the false gods, 
of the neighboring nations, And assuredly our 
Savior Christ never made mention of any other 
God but Jehovah, the Supreme Father and Sov- 
ereign Lord of all things; nor ever proposed | 
any other person as an object of worship; or 
directed his own worship and prayers to any 
other. 

‘Those are much to be pitied, and great al- 
lowance should be made for them, who, haviug 
been born and living under great civil establish - 
ments of religion, and growing to see the wrong- 
ness of then in many respects, especially in 
‘the worship carried on in them not being uni-| 


formly and constantly directed to its true ob- | 


ject, are unhappy in their situations, but so en- | 
| 





tangled by their worldly circumstances and | 
connexions as not to be able to withdraw them- | 
selves from it without bringing others with 
them into difficulties and distresses, though a | 
firm trust in God, in well-doing, would remove | 
every obstacle out of their way. 

‘ But that Unitarians, Dissenters, already out 
of the Church established, that they who have | 
the blessing of being free from all such servi- | 
tude and subjection to human authority in things | 
of God, should voluntarily put themselves under | 
the yoke again, now so much harder than that | 
under which their forefathers groaned, but 
which, however, their honest minds were not | 
‘able to bear, is not, to say the least, a thing | 
easily to be accounted for, or to reconcile with 
any just and right way of thinking. By going | 
over to a:‘Church which they, as Unitarians, are 
persuaded is very corrupt in the grand point 
of the object of worship, they take the ready | 
way to obstruct and prevent all reformation : 
for wherefore complain, or desire anything | 
amiss to be rectified, when it is no more than 
you can conform to without scruple or uneasi- 
ness ? | 

‘What language would Mr Whiston have | 
used concerning such Dissenters, who did not | 
refrain from saying, with his wonted bluntuess | 
and honesty, ‘It is certainly much more nec- | 
essary for private persons in the Established 
Church to separate from: it, on account of these | 
points of moment, (viz., its Athanasian doctrine 
and worship, &c.,) than it was for very many | 
of those Dissenters of old to separate from the | 
Church of England about (precomposed) forms | 
of prayer, or surplices, or the cross in baptism?’ 


| 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS NO 6. 

Mr Editor,—In a recent number of your pa- 
per there was an interesting. communication | 
with the above caption. There were some | 
passages-in the first portion of it hard to be un- | 
derstood, drawn probably from the writer’s own 
consciousness, and of course the allusions were 
not sufficiently general to come within the 
reach of a-common understanding. It may be 
that the allusions however were such that the 
talented writer requires to be admonished, 
‘Judge not, that ye be not, judged.’ ‘For with 
what measure you mete it shall be measuerd to 
you again.’ * First cast the beam out of thine 
own eye, and then thou shalt see clearly to cast 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye.’ But how- 
ever this may be, the general object of the ar- 
ticle was one of unquestionable i:nportance. A 
high standard for the Sunday Schoo] teacher 
cannot be too much insisted upon. It is one 
upon which depends in a great measure the 
success of these institutions. The teacher of 
an immortal soul must have his aim set high. 
He that would unfold the angel properties of a 
human bdeibg, must himself feel that he has the 
powers.of an angelic nature wrapped up In his 
own bosom, which needs constant pruning that 
its flight may be upward and onward to the 
mark of its high calling in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Whatever may be the point at which he 
begins, he must feel that there is always some- 
thing to be further learned, and something 
more.to be attained. As every new acquisition 
gives additional power, so every new power 
imposes additional responsibility ; and if he re- 
alizes this, there will be no vacuity, no idleness, 
no faltering, no failing by the way. If the 
mark which is set before him is seemingly be- 
yond his reach, he will not say it was placed 
there by a human teacher and therefore fallible, 
but by Him ‘ who spoke as one having authori- 
ty.” Theteacher must look to Him, and then the 
assurance will come over him that it is not be- 
yond his reach, or il so, that aiming and striving 
for it although never attained, will be accepta- 
ble in the sight of his Lord and master. it is 
not sufficient however that the standard be high. 
The teacher is not permitted to say, the Super- 
iotendent or the Pastor has done his duty in 
placing the standard before me, and straightway 
forget what manner of person he ought to be. 
He must not on the next Sabbath go to his class 
with the same self-complacency, as before, 
ewithout an additional sanctified thought or more 

‘holy purpose engendered in his heart. In his 
exercise he«must not exhibit a desire to please 
rather than to agend. He must not showa 
more acute observation of children’s conversa- 
tion and .remark than .of their deficiency in 
Christian morality. He must not excite the 
Jaugh, when he should touch the beart. He 
must not in his week-day avocations, when the 
eye of his pupils may be upon him, discover a 
lightness of behavior, and a love of places and 
of scenes incotapatible with the lesson of the 
Sabbath day. In seasons of recreation he must 
beware of the forbidden game.and the rapid 
drive, which his young charge may observe with 
a curious eye to be remembered when his 
teacher warns :him again of Pleasure’s syren 
song. He must not teach the child to keep 
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person by an absence from his class, although | as are positively inflicted by God on men as a 


to worship in a temple not made with hands, 
the temple of the open air, verdant landscape, 
and the blue arch of heaven. In fine, the 
teacher must not only insist that the standard be 
high, but he must exemplify in his own person 
the highest standard which may be attained, 
He must be consistent. If he teaches benevo- 
lence—he must himself be benevolent. — If he 
teaches charity and candor—he must avoid cen- 
soriousness. If he teaches humility—let him 
not sit in judgment upon others. 
him be prudent and wise. If hes young—mo 
esty will become him well. Ifhe isa teacher— 
let him not be too wise to learn. Let him re- 
member that the standard is one thing, and the 
attainment of it quite another. If he insists 
therefore with his class that they must love Je- 
sus, let him exemplify that love in accordance 
with the Master’s rule, ‘If ye love me keep my 
commandment.’ - 

The writer referred to makes a judicious 
distinction, not enough kept in view, between 
the qualifications required of a teacher before 
admission to the privileges of a Sunday school, 
and the standard for which he should aim after 
his admission. Thé Sunday School accomplish- 
es two great purposes, It asks for good men 
to become teachers, and it makes them good 
when they have become so; and these in their 
turn, ‘train up the young in the way they should 
go, so that when they are old they will not de- 
part from it.’ BeNEVOLUS. 


Conststency,—The Evyptians chose among 
all fruits the peach, to offer to their gods, be- 


cause the fruit is like a man’s beart, the leaf 


like his tongue; the heart and tongue should 
go together.——Rd. Steel. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THOUGHTS ON FUTURE EXISTENCE AND 
RETRIBUTION. 

Of the many questions which are entitled to 
the serious attention of mankind there are few 
so deeply interesting as those which relate to 
our future existence and retribution. 
period of our rational existence in the present 
world the questions relating to a future state 


If he is old let | 


At every | 





punishment for transgression, A man who has 
long been in the habit of intoxication may have 
brought on himself distressing bodily maladies 
which have become fixed and inveterate. This 
year perhaps he has commenced a course of 
real reformation and become a temperate, and 
a humble man, God may have granted pardon 
for his past offences, but neither reformation 
nor forgiveness has freed him from the bodily 
maladies brought on by intemperance and de- 
bauchery. Not only does this reformed man 
endure bodily suffering, as the natural effects 
of dissipation, but he has sufferings of mind 
when he seriously reflects on the unreasonable- 
ness of his course of vice, by which he has 
brought on himself so much bodily suffering, 
and perhaps has ruined his family as to proper- 
ty and reduced them to a state of pauperis. 
He may also have to reflect with bitterness of 
soul on his abuse of a worthy wife, and on the 
pernicious influence of his example in leading 
his sons such a course of gambling, intoxica- 
tion, disgrace and dissipation. Ina future state 
the reformed sinner may be fully restored to 
divine favor, and experience a perfect remission 
of all positive infliction of punishment for his 
offences ; yet is it not reasonable to suppose 
that he will feel deep regret when he reflects 
on his past ingratitude to God, in abusing nis 
mercy ; and may not these natural effects of 
having sinned against a good God whom he 
now-loves with all his heart, be a portion of 
what is implied ia his being rewarded accord- 
ing to his works? Is it not a truth that in the 
present life the more perfect the reformed man’s 





love to God is, the more deeply he is affected } 
with the nature of his conduct while going on 
in sia against such perfect goodness, He may 
rejoice greatly in the pardoning mercy of God, 





but this does not diminish his abhorrence of 
sin, he sees and he feels that it is indeed an | 
evil and bitter thing to sin against God. Per- | 
haps no one of the apostles attained to a great- | 
er degree of perfection in this life than Paul, | 
or more truly rejoiced in the prosperity of | 
| Christ’s kingdom among men; yet with what | 
deep self loathing did he lock back on his vile | 
| conduct as a persecutor of. Jesus and his disci- | 


iples. Has he in heaven forgotten that part of | 





are entitled to occupy our serious thoughts and | his conduct while on earth? If he has, must | 
careful inquiry ; but especially so in advanced | he not also have forgotten the rich display of} 
age when the symptoms of speedy dissolution | divine grace in his recovery from a guilty | 
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author of their being. Their wives’ advice and 
reprimand are’ unheeded—their words are bosh 
—-nothing but their mother is an oracle; she is 
copsulted, confided in, listened to with respect 
and deference, honored to her latest hour, and 


remembered with affection and regret beyond 


the grave. ‘* My wives die, and I can replace 
them,’ says the Osmanli; my children’ perish, 
and others may be born to me}; but who shall 
restore to me the mother who has passed away, 
and-who is seen no more ??—City of the Sullan. 


TRAVELLING SKETCHES.—NO. 7, 
Further extracts from the correspondence of the Rev. 
Mr Huntington. 
Detroit, July 18, 1837. 

Rev. and dear Sir, —On Saturday last, I pack- 
ed one of my trunks, without very great exer- 
tion, determined to take the first opportunity, af- 
ter Sunday, to proceed to Detroit; whence, you 
will recollect, the ‘Thos. Jefferson js to sail on 
Wednesday, the 19th inst.—T'he first opportu- 
nity, because, owing to the superior influence 
of the people of Detroit, very few of the boats 
stop at Toledo, on their way up the lake, though 
they commonly touch there on their return. 
In the mean time, Sunday gratefully interven- 
ed, and I gave myself up to the enjoyment of 
the sacred day of rest. ‘This was the fourth 
Sabbath, that had found me unable to predch. 
But my spirit longed for the influences of the 
sanctuary again; and [ determined to creep 
out, in the morning, and attend the only meet- 
ing in town, the Rev, Mr F’s,—although that 
was an Orthodox meeting. * * * * * # 
Monday morning, I packed my other ttunk, and 


had every thing ready, so that I could leave, at | 
| 


respectable and influential Episcopalians of To- 


a moment’s warning, though I had little reason 
to expect that a boat would be in, during the day | 
bound to Detroit; and I expected that I should | 


have to go down the lake, in the afternoon, as 


* * Last night I got wel) rested; and al- 
ready find myself benefited, so far as the ex- 
perience of a single day goes, by having quit- 
ted the miasma-loaded climate of the Maumee. 
To-morrow I proceed northward, 
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MR HUNTINGTON AND THE 
LIANS. 


Our worthy Missionary at the West has 
quite brought himself into notice among the 
Episcopalians, on account of the following s 
tences which appeared if one of his letters pub- 
lished in the Register of June 24, 


‘ Another reason which induced me to favor 
the plan of building up immediately a Unitari- | 
an society in this city, was, that there are sev. 
eral, and highly intelligent and influential citi- 
zens here, belonging to the Episcopal denomi- 
nation, who have no meeting of their own, who 
are so liberal, that, for the present, at least, 
they would ‘cast in their. lot with us,’ if we 
would adopt their forms. I have therefore fa- 
vored this idea ; and we think of adopting the | 
Chapel] Liturgy, as soon as we can send to Bos- 
ton for it,—that is—on the supposition that ou 
cause advances in other respects; for the 
struggle iu which we are engaged is still a 
doubtful one.’ 


EPISCOPA- 











The Southern Churchman first took up the 
matter, and after freely censuring the ‘ highly 


ledo, turned the edge of its rebuke against 
Rev. Mr H. and the Chapel Liturgy, calling the 








rs 
And now, one wordin reference to the retna 


of the Southern Churchman. We cannot but th 
that its censures of the Episcopalians of Toledo pre 
have been spared with great propriety. [t does’ 
appear, either from the letter of Mr Untington, 
from any other source, that they have or will ,, 
sent to the proposed evasion of the contract 5, 
with the Unitarians. Nor have we a single part 
of confidence in the suspicion that they will Pe 
and use the ‘ Chapel Liturgy.’ The probability js 
they are entirely uninformed of the course inteng 
to be pursued ; and that up to the day when the 
tarian Liturgy is placed in their pews, they , 
dream of nothing but a manly aud Christian fu 
ment of the contract, in the cytin of their * fory 
As to the propriety of entering into such an 
rangement as was made with the Unitarians a) 
ledo, there may be different opinions entertai, 
For ourselves, we do not see. objections sufficie; 
strong to condemn it. For who does not know 
the introduction of the Liturgy into a congrey,; 

, under such circumstances, would, in all probabji 
result in the establishment of an Episcopal Che 
Truth is mighty, and will always prevail, when 
competition in which she is engaged, is even hay 
ed; and surely the use of a scriptural liturgy q 
the reading of moral essays, side by side, every Lo; 
day, is giving her mere than an even handed cha, 
If a few Episcopalians in any town or city, who, 
not strong enough to sustain the ministrations of ; 
gospel, can have the regular services of the Chu, 
by consenting to listen, ‘for the present,’ to m) 
and philosophical preaching, why, inasmuch as thi 
isa strong probability that good would be done to , 
ers, should they not do so? Who can tell but the y, 
man who ministers at the altar wonld be the first 
be brought to a knowledge of the truth? The id 
that the Episcopalians and Unitarians are to amaj, 
mate and forin a union in a sense which pledges; 
former to close their eyes upon the errors of the | 
ter, is neither expressed nor implied in any hj 
that is said. The Episcopalians simply consent 
worship with the Unitarians, for the present ,—t, 
is, till they are able to support aman who y 
preach the truth to them,-—proyided that, in the me | 
time, they can be allowed to use a ‘ form of sound 
words,’ in their devotions. But itis time to int 
duce the remarks of the Southern Churchman,’ 


The tone of these remarks is altogether , 
worthy of the source from which they emanat 


far as Huron, to meet the Thos, Jefferson there | project of the former a mere pretence, and ap-, The sneer atthe moral essays of Unitari 


on Tuesday. I went out after break fast to dis- 
tribute some parcels of tracts, and take leave of 
some friends; and, before [ had returned, the 
North America, directly from Buffalo, and 
bound to Detroit, landed at the wharf opposite 
our house. Surely, Providence orders all things 
for the best. I got my baggage on board im- 
mediately ; and wishing to leave some letters | 
at the Post Office, and a couple of volumes of | 
sermons with two of my friends, I went on | 





¢ 


plying to the latter the term mutilated, &c. 

We cannot>think that the Churchman has ! 
found any great cause for self-congratulation | 
on account of its strictures on this subject, | 
which were republished in our paper under the 
head of Amalgamation—and under this impres- 
sion, have no further notice to take of that pa- 


per. We cannot, however, as an act of justice, 





the Sabbath day holy, and break it in his own 


are daily admonishing us that the hour of de- 
parture from the present state is at hand. By 
some writers the light of nature has becn sup 
posed to have much to say in favor of the im- 
mortality of the soul. It has even been sup- 
posed that the soul is by its very nature inde- 
structible, and of course immortal. But the 
truth of this hypothesis may justly be ques- 
tioned, 
pendent on its Maker for continued existence ; 
and that which is thus dependent could easily 


be destroyed by a mere discontinuance of all | 


agency for its support. The light of nature 
may indeed suggest some things in favor of fu- 
ture existence and immortality ; and something 


in the Old Testament may be added to the} 
still I} 


suggestions of the light of nature ; 
believe it to be a truth that the Savior 
Jesus Christ * brought life and immortality to 
light through the gospel.’ Little 
on this important subject prior to the ministry 
of Christ, compared with the light revealed by 
him, and confirmed by his death and resurrec- 
tion, 


To men of intelligence and reflection the | 


following queries must appear interesting—Are 
mankind to exist in a future state after they 
shall have left this world by death? If they 
are to exist, what is to be their condition? Is 
there any thing which men do or can do in the 
present state which will have an 
their future destiny. 
we are indebted for nearly all the light we have 
relating to these questions, Perhaps’ there is 
no one text which affords more direct informa- 
tion relating to all the questions than the fol- 
lowing—‘ For we must all appear before the 


judgment seat of Christ, that every one may re- 


ceive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.’ 
2 Cer. v. 10, 

From this text it is very clear that in the 
opinion of Paul we must al] exist in a future 
state, that, in that state we must appear 


befure the judgment seat of Christ, and that | 


we are to be judged and rewarded with good 
or evil according to what we shal! have done 
in the body, whether it be good or bad. We 
might produce many other texts to corroborate 
these several ideas or propositions. Few doc- 
trines are more frequently stated in the scrip- 
tures than this, that men shall be rewarded ac- 
cording to their works, or any man shall be re- 
warded according to his works. Although this 
phraseology seems to be remarkably clear and 
definite, it is found capable of different inter- 
pretations, as though it were very ambiguous, 
Nor is it so easy as some may imagine to as- 
certain in all respects the meaning that was 
intended, ‘Those who are now good people 
have been sinners, ard this they freely ac- 
knowledge. How then car one of these good 
men be rewarded, according to that he hath 
done but by suffering according to his offences, 
and enjoying happiness according to his obedi- 
ence or good works? But if they are to suffer 
according to the desert of their evil deeds, how 
can they be made happy according to their good 
deeds ? 

There seems to be a difficulty in the case, 
and different persons will doubtless adopt dif- 
ferent interpreations, 

One interpretation may be this; the gospel 
proposes and promises pardon to the penitent. 
To those sinners therefore who reform while in 
the body the promise of pardon is fulfilled, and 
of course the punishment which their offences 
deferred is remitted, and they are rewarded ac- 
cording to their good works of reformation. 
Their happiness may not be of tle same extent 
that it would have been had they never sinned, 
but according to the degree of holiness which 
as reformed sinners they attained while in the 
body. Inthis way their reward may be truly 
said to. be according to their works; for good 
or happiness is enjoyed according to the good 
or obedience that has been performed. It has 
however been a prevalent opinion with many 
that Christians are rewarded according ‘to the 
righteousness of Christ, this being imputed to 
them or set to their account ; but we have no 
such explanation in the Bible, nor can I see 
how such a mode of proceeding could reasona- 


“bly be denominated rewarding a man according 


to his own works, whether good or bad. 

There is another idea which perhaps should 
be taken into view to explain how reformed sin- 
ners are rewarded according to their works. 
The evils suffered for sin may be of two de- 
scriptions, such evils as are the natural fruits, 
‘effects or consequences of vice, and such evils 


For the soul as well as the body is de- | 


was known, 


influence on | 
To the New Testament | 


| course, und in his being called to be an apostle, | 
| for the promotion of that cause which he had | 
| formerly persecuted with such rancor and bit- | 
/terness? ‘The more deeply he feels the evil | 
| of such conduct the more he will rejoice in the | 
i grace of God manifested in his recovery and | 
| salvation—The more feeling!y will he still say 
}* by the grace of God [ am what I[ am.’ 
The scripture doctrine that every one shall 

_be rewarded according to his own deeds done 

}in the body, if duly understood and regarded, 

will furnish powerful motives for early religion, | 
‘and the most faithfal course of Christian con- | 
duct so long as we are suffered to abide in the ' 
flesh. ’ | 
| Bisnop Berxety.—The amiable Bishop | 
| Berkely, of Cloyne, was so entirely contented | 
/with his diocess, that, when offered by the 

Earl of Chesterfield (then lord lieutenant,) a| 
| bishopric much more beneficial than that he | 
' possessed, he declined it with these words, ‘I 

love my neighbors, and they love me; why, | 
then, should [ begin, in my old days, to form | 
new connections, and tear myself from those | 
| friends whose kindness is to me the greatest | 
| happiness I enjoy ?’ Acting in this instance, | 
| like the celebrated Plutarch, who, being asked | 
| why he resided in his native city, so obscure | 
| and so little ; “I stay,’ said he, ‘lest it should | 


, sa ? 
grow less. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


[Translated from the German.] 
FOURTH COLLECTION. 


| HERDER’S PARABLES. 
} 
! 
} 


3. The Wine Flagons. | 

| A King’s daughter once said to a wise man, 
| * What great ability there is in thee, and yet | 
i thou art hideoas! How came so great wisdom | 
in so mean a vessel !’ 

‘Tell me’ said the sage, 
does your father keep his wine? ‘In earth- 
ern ones,’ said she. ‘And yet you are so rich! | 

| Ask your father to put some wine in silver 
vessels.’ She did so, and the wine became vin- 
egar. 3 
| ‘Why hast thou encouraged my daughter 
| to such folly 7? said the King; the sage inform- 
ed him of the reason, and maintained that wis- 
| dom and beauty seldom dwelt in the same 
| persen. 

‘Oh,’ said the King, ‘some beautiful men, 
however, are learned and wise.’ ‘ But if they 
were not beautiful they would doubtless be 
more learned and more wise, A _ handsome 
man is seldom humble: he thiuks of himself 
and thus forgets learning.’ 


4. The Serpent, 

‘What is the cause,’ said the man to the 
serpent, ‘that thou woundest our race? dost 
thou know the bad consequences which follow 
from thy tooth ? Thou stingest my heel and 
soon the poison runs through all my veins!’ 

‘ Dost thou question me upon this?’ said the 
serpent, ask rather the slanderers, the base ca- 
Jumniators of their race, what they have for 
their reward? They wound the sinallest 
member of thy good name, and thy whole pres- 
perity suffers. They hiss and dart out their 
tongues in Rome, and in Syria they inflict the 
pain upon thee.’ 


5. Ali for the best. 

A man should accustom himself to think 
‘ whatever Gud sends is good, whether it seems 
to me good or bad.’ 

A pious wise man once came before a city, 
whose gates were shut: no one would open 
them to him ; hungry and thirsty he must pass 
the night under the open sky. He said, ‘what- 
ever God sends is good,’ and laid himself down. 

His ass stood beside him; a lamp burned at 
his side on account of the insecurity of the 
country. Buta gust of wind overturned and 
extinguished his lamp, and a Lion came up and 
tore his ass in pieces, He awoke and finding 
himself alone, he said ‘ whatever God sends is 
good!’ He waited quietly, for the morning. 

When he came to the gates, he found them 
open, the city laid waste, sacked and plunder- 
ed, A troop of robbers, in that very night, 
had fallen upon the city and carried away the 
inhabitants or put them to death, He was 
spared. ‘Said [ not,’ exclaimed he, that all which 
God sends is good?’ For the’ most part, it is 
not till morning that we see why something 
was refused us in the evening. 


‘in what pee 
| 
| 


Fintan Reverence OF THe Turxs.—An 
equally beautiful feature in the character of the 


foot to the lower wharf, and there got on board. forbear to copy from its columns its answer to 
In a few minutes we were off, and I wasrejoic- | @ communication in the Register of Aug. 5, 
ed to be once more on my way to Hillsboro’. from the minisler of King’s Chapel—w hich re- 


I felt that a good work had been accomplished | iw é ; humble vepini > thi 
at ‘Toledo, Prejudice had been disarmed— | Pet ee ne ee eee 


many honest, conscientious minds had been | oweree ne es writer, frog the anpleas- 
reconciled to Unitarianism—a general wish | ant dilemma into which he has been cast, but, 
had grown up to have constantly Unitarian | instead thereof, merely throws out, with a sa- 
preaching there—and three hundred and fifty | gacious and mysterious air (that we will not, in 
dollars had been actually subscribed towards 
six mont as preaching—within one hundred and 
fifty of the sum needed, ‘Two other gentlemen 
among the most strongly attached to our cause, | tory’ of King’s Chapel. 

and among the most wealthy of our citizens, | AMALGAMATION. 

though owing to present embarrassments unwil-\ [t is an old adage—there is no disputing 
ling to put their names on paper, will undoubt-)} about tastes. Under the above head, we pub- 
edly contribute something handsome, when the | lished, a few weeks since, an article which has 
time comes. As I observed in my |etter to Mr| been copied into many ot our exchange papers. 
B. if a popolar man should be sent out to To- | It was suggested by seeing the novel plan of 
ledo, I should not be surprised, if the A. U. As- | union proposed by the Unitarians and Episco- 
sociation stiould come off without any expense | palians of Toledo, a city in the late disputed 
whatever. But the plan is, that the Associa. | territory on the borders of Ohio. The Christ- 
tion should take upon itself the whole responsi- | ian Witness, whose remarks we give below, in 
bility of the mission.—There was a fine, cool, | apologizing for the Episcopalians, places the 
northerly breeze, andI kept, all day, upon the | Unitarians in a less enviable position than that 
lower deck. [In the afternoon, | happened to! in which we left them. 

plant my chair right opposite to the effects of a | We here take occasion to assure ‘the minis- 
family that were going about one hnndred and | ter of King’s Chapel,’ who has attempted to 
thirty miles into the interior of Michigan. The |+ rebuke’ us in the columns of the last Christian 
family consisted of the emigrant and his wife, | [Unitarian] Register, that we are acquainted 
both under the age of thirty, and a son and a| with the books to which he refers us. Our li- 
daughter, They are part ofa colony that came | brary also contains a handsome copy of the 
out from Vermont, a year ago, consisting of | ‘ King’s Chapel Liturgy,’ which we have care- 
some thirty or forty families, known to each oth- | fully examined, more than once, We have, 
er in ‘fader land,’ and selected from the most moreover, some knowledge of the ‘history’ of 
orderly and religious, This man, like many of | said Chapel, and of some facts not published in 











| our turn, say sayors of ‘ pretence’) certain vague 
| . . . . . . 
| insinuations and threats in relation to the ¢ his- 

















Turks is their reverence and respect for the 


the rest, went out, last year, alone, and made | 
preparations for returning with his family, | 
They purchased together one quarter of a to vn- | 
ship—each man haying a village house-lot of | 
ten acres, and a farm of one hundred and sixty | 
acres, contiguous to it. Like the Puritans, 
they made arrangements, from the beginning, | 
to take their household gods and their m inister | 
along with them; though, I suspect, Mr Robin- 
son would never have done so much at farm- | 
ing, as their minister is likely to do; for, like | 
the rest of the emigrants, he has aegirratey 
with his own money, the same quantity of land 

(one hundred and sev2nty acres) that the rest | 
did.— Besides this they give him the use of| 
eighty acres of land, whichis attached to their | 
intended parsonage, It seems this is all the | 
certain provision they have yet pledged them 

selves to make for his support. Noticing a 
short rifle among his things, [ asked him what 
game he found at Vermontville, He informed 
me, in reply,that there were bears and deer (be- 
sides wolves) wild turkeys and squirrels. He 
says, the climate there is healthy, the soil ex- 
cellent, though now heavily timbered—that the 
water is pure and good ; the streams swift; 
and there are two or three mill-sites in the 

place. * * * * Crossing the northern end 
of Lake Erie, from the Maumee Bay, the wa- 
ters of which are quite turbid (coming, as they 
do, from that filthy and pestilential river,) you 
find the northern coast quite flat and uninhabi- 
ted, till you reach the mouth of the river Raisin 
when you come in sight of the old and beauti- 
ful town of Munroe, situated, however, too 
far up the river to be visited by any but one or 
two sinal] boats, and about thirty miles from 
Toledo.—On the other side, it is an open, 
boundless expanse of sea, with only the vari- 
ety of here and there a distant island. I think 
one or more of the ‘Sisters’ are visible ; near 
which Perry gained his celebrated victory, 
At length, you descry the Canada shore, and, 
far ahead, the opening of the Detroit river. 
You pass the small British village of Malden, 
near the mouth of the river, where thousands 
of Indians resort, every year, in the month of 
August, to receive gratuitously from the Brit- 
tish Government,—every man, a rouzh musket; 
a blanket or two; a pair of leggins, and some 
trinkets. These many of them part with for 
rum and cider, before they get thirty miles from 
there on their return home. You are now 
twenty miles from Detroit. The river is some 
two or three miles wide,—the current strong ; 
and the waters remarkably pure and cold. The 
surface is enlivened with a variety of water- 
craft—mostly schooners—-some beating up, 
and others towed by steamers, At length, 
Detroit discovers itself in the distauce. ‘The 
time-covered domes of the Capitol, and the 
Catholic Church, the turrets of the Episcopal 
and the more substantial spire of Presbyterian 
brick, strike one very agreeably, who has seen 
ho heaven-pointing steeple, nor meeting-house 


the same. We may, on some future occasion, 
furnish our readers with a brief extract of its 
history, but any controversy on the subject we 
should deem worse than useless, We have a 
high respect for the talents and piety of the 
present minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, and 
when he ‘declares that many good Churchmen 
and ‘Trinitarians have occasionally joined in our 
{their] worship with great satisfaction,’ we will 
only add, ‘there is no disputing about tastes,’ 
even when the question is—who are to be con- 
sidered as ‘ good Churchmen.’ 


And now having transcribed the ‘Churchman’s’ 
rejoinder to the minister of King’s Chapel, we 
will, respectfully and ina spirit of kindness, 
take our leave of its Editor, in opposition, by 
commending to his serious and prayerful atten- 
tion, in connexion with his conduct in charging 
our Brother with dishonest motives—the follow- 
ing sensible and excellent remarks, headed 
CONCILIATION WITHOUT COMPROMISE which 
we have twice read, with unqualified pleasure, 
in his last paper. 


But, speaking the truth in love, and exemplifying 
it in our conduct, we should steadfastly maintain and 
observe the doctrines and institutions and practices 
of the Church. In doing this, we should be influen- 
ced by that charity, which ‘is not easily provoked,’ 
and which ‘ thinketh no evil.’ 

While we condemn the error, and. point out the 
danger, of those who have not continued steadfast in 
the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, we must not 
condemn their persons. We must not impeach their 
motives, nor question their sincerity. 

A man’s sincerity in believing what is false, does 
not atone for his error ; but it betrays a want of char- 
ity in us, if, in exposing the error and its practical 
influence, we judge the motives, 

It should be our endeavor to maintain ana to set 
forward, as much as in our power, quietness, and 
peace, and love, among all Christian people, of every 
name. This will tend to heal the divisions that rend 
the body of Christ, which is the Church of the living 
God. By exhibiting the meek, conciliating spirit of 
the gospel, we more effectually recommend our 
principles and invite these without our pale to return 
to that * good way,’ and to those ‘ old paths,’ in which 
the primative Christians walked. 


The Christian Witness, a paper of the Epis- 
copalians published in Boston, has since taken 
notice of the affair in the following terms. 


EVASION. 
We have seldom seen a piece of more perfect eva- 
sion than is brought to light in the following remarks 
from the Southern Churchman. It seems that the 
Unitarians of Toledo, a flourishing and growing city 
in the West, tound it convenient in establishing a so- 
-ciety, to endeavor to draw in the scattered Episcopa 
lians of the place. These Episcopalians were wil- 
ling to join them for the time being, provided that 
‘ their fone * could be adopted. And, so far as ap- 
pears, from the letter of Mr Huntington, an agree- 
one was — to thateffect, But so far from enter- 
uining an honest purpose of meeting this envage- 
ment to the letter, the Unitarhine propose to stali"ee 
to Boston and procure their own ‘ forms’ for adop- 
tion. The engagement, according to Mr Hunting- 
ton S own statement, requires that the Episcopal 
forms’ should be adopted ; and yet the same, gen- 








of any kind, for two or three months, * * * 


tleman says they pro to meet this t 
by introducing the Unitarian + forms.’ ee 





Preachers is indeed nothing new or unexpect. 


(we trust that we are duly thankful that our s | : 


mons are not stigmatized as immoral essay 
and we wish that we were able to reciproc: 
the charity of our Episcopalian Brethren 4 
allow on our part that their liturgy is scriptw, 
and not unscriptural in its form of prayer,‘ 
Holy, blessed and glorious Trinity, &c. & 
But the unmitigated and repeated charge 

dishonorable and unchristian designs and co; 
duct which the Witness brings against our mj 
sionary aud our brothers in the faith, at Toled 
is altogether a very different affair. It is 
very grave matter—lIt is an impeachment 
our friend’s motives and principles which » 
cannot let pass with a smile of indifference, 

We are not disposed to controversy ; and: [I 
regards matters of opinion, we never medi § 
with it; but are, and ever will be, as ready 
our neighbors, to take up the defence of | 
absent and the injured, when the adversary | 
any weight of character, or influence on 
side, to render his attacks worthy of a momer 
consideration. And as respects the Witn 
we have always, hitherto, highly esteemed it 
its dignified and peaceable spirit; and theref 
are the more ready and the more earnest 
take note of its undeserved censure, and to s¢ é 
to correct the first instance of unfairness wh ff 
we have ever noticed on its page. 

A clear and strict survey of all the facts 
relation to the affair at Toledo, will be all t! 
is needed to satisfy every candid mind th 
neither Mr Huntington nor the Unitarians 
that place are deserving of reproach for th 
motives and plans, but rather of praise, fr 
every lover of the cause of truth and righteou 
ness. 

Mr H. on his way to the missionary stati 
to which he had been sent out by some zealo 
Unitarians in Plymouth and vicinity, arrived 
Toledo, Here he found several families of | 
own faith, who were extremely desirous to be 
regular preaching, and to obtain a place 
which they might worship the Father accordi 
to the command and example of his Son. Thi 
were not however, quite strong enough to s' ff 
port all the expenses of a settled minister and 
a house of prayer; but, finding some Episcops 
ans in the town, who were liberal enough 
cast in their lot with them, on the condition th® 
‘their forms’ should be used, they cheerful fl 
took advantage of the proffered aid, and urg 
Mr H. to tarry for a season and adiminister — 
their spiritual necessities, Feeling the urgef 
cy of the call, and anxious to afford opportuni 
of religious worship to those who could not fir 
sympathy or benefit among any of the esta! 
lished societies in the town, Mr H. consent 
to remain at Toledo, and to write to Boston f 
the Liturgy used in King’s Chapel. 

For this, he is charged with evasion, and dis 
honesty—because, ssy the Editors, &c, ) 
promised to make use of the Episcopalian forn: 
and instead of keeping to the contract, sent! 
Boston for the Unitarian forms. 

Now to make such a grievous charge of !® 
morality, on such grounds, seems to us to sii 
in its originators neither very great candor, ™ 
remarkable wit, The canptp constructioo tM 
one would instantly upon reading the letter! 
Mr I. put upon his intent, is, that by "| 
forms, he intended to signify 4 Lrrunct, "> 
that this matter was perfeetly understood ™ 
tween the parties, 

And the wise arguer would at once pet?" 
that there would be no cunning whatsoeré! " 
no sort of use,in attempting to practice up” 
Episcopalians by such a paltry artifice—be™ 
the « pretence’ would all be brought to light ° 
the very first instant that the ‘ mutilated Li : 
gy’ was put into the hands of the Trinitan® 
and so not only their support be withdraw® 
the Unitarians be held up to public and de 
ed contempt. Nor would he forget t take # 
count of the fact, that it would be singular © 
duct indeed in a conspirator, to publish sib 
taneously, in both’a secular and 4 slat 

per, the details of his plot, several weeks be 
it could be ripe for execution. ae 

We cannot but conclude that our Epis 
lian brethren have uttered their censur? : 
instan:.. too hastily and unadvisedly, 
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their language has been more severe and un- 
courteous than, upon reflection, they can them- 
selves justify and approve. 

We would merely add, in conclusion, that we 
have, from the first, expressed the same opinion 
which has been advanced by the Churchman 
and by the Witness in relation to Amalgamation 
between the two or any two sects. Any at- 
tempt that looks towards such a result, we re- 
gard as altogether impracticable, absurd, and 
undesirable. And of all things in the world, 
Unitarian Christianity and the liturgy of the 
Church of England in its unmutilated state, are 
the most diametrically and fundamentally un- 
congenial and at variance. 


If we are to stand—let us stand alone, lean- 


ing only upon God, and finding our stability in 
the simplicity and singleness of our faith. 

The day has forever gone by, when our 
bretiiren have needed to look timorously and 
fruitlessly about them to find, if perchance, one 
olive-shaded spot where they might worship in 
confidence and peace, free from the dread of 
being trampled into the dust before hosts of 
adversaries on the right hand and on the left. 
Ané the day has dawned, when, by the grace of 
God we can stand——and we should stand erect 
and fearless, in every place and company, ask- 
ing nothing from opposing sects but what com- 
mon humanity has a right to claim, and yield- 
ing nothing to them but Christian courtesy and 
good will. 


Norr.—It may be proper to state that the 
Bishop of N. Y, heard of the arrangement at 
Toledo, and took the alarm—and wrote to some 
of the straitest of that sect, offering two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year, towards providing 
them with a preacher of their own. 





N. B. It is perhaps the duty of the Editor 
to say, that in the instance of the above article, 
(as has been the case, indeed, with every other 
article, since he has had the conduct of the | 
paper, that has been printed under the editorial | 
head without a signature—excepting two noti- 
ces of public meetings and two notices of 
Books) not only is no second person involved 
in the responsibility, but no second person has 
even been consulted in relation to it. 

If there is any thing wrong in the spirit of 
this and other articles, or in any thing pertain- 
ing to them, the blame lies at one and only at 


one door. 


The Editor should never be regarded as 


speaking for the denomination, or for any two 


individuals of it; for he belongs to a denomi- 
nation in which every member speaks fer him- . 


self—or ought to do so—and may do so, at least 
in the Register for the year of our Lord 1837. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND TO- 
BACCO. 


There are many circumstances connected 


with the meeting of the late General Assembly | yet, or Boston will have her crowa stolen from 
of the Presbyterian Church, which cannot ex- ; 


cite any other than very painful emotions in the | 
hearts of all who love the pure and undefiled | 
religion of Jesus, and look with reverence upon 

the sacred office of its consecrated teachers. 


We continually notice in the religious pa-_ 


pers of the Old, and of the New school, acrimo- 


nious and most unbrotherly sarcasms and re-— 


criminations applied by each party to the oth- 
er, accompanied with anecdotes bitterly spiced, 
illustrating the 
rate speech of the more violent partizans on 


misbehavior and intempe- 


either side, during the Assembly’s session. 
These things ought not so tobe. They are’ 
grievous offences against the law of love: they 
are disgusting to every unprejudiced observer ; ; 
they are fatal to the interests of vital piety | 
among the contending churches; they arm in-| 
fidelity with its only availing weapons; they | 


é' 
are sore blots upon the history of the church; | 
. . Fe } 
they cannot directly result in any thing but | 
evil. 


We have seeu statements similar to the sub- 
joined, in a great many public prints, both sec: | 
ular and religious, and have hitherto forborne ! 
to mike use of them, for very shame ; but the | 
excessive indulgence of a habit unbecoming | 
to the ministers of the religion that is from} 


above, ought to be held broadly up to the light, | 
that it may receive from an enlightened public | 
sentiment, the censure that it deserves, and so, } 
perhaps, something be done for its correction. 
It may be well to state that we copy what | 


follows from a Presbyterian paper ; and that we | 
have not taken the liberty, which would have} 


been agreeable to our own taste, of softening | 
rude terms, and refining exceptionable phrases, 
lest we should destroy the zest of the article. 


To the Editor of the Alton Observer. 
Mr Ecitor,—It is known to you, sir, and perhaps 
to your readers, that it was with great difficulty the 
General Assembly at Philadelphia could obtain a 
house in which to hold their sessions. Such was the 
fact. The Assembly had been invited to meet in Dr 
McDowel’s church. There they did meet and hear 
the opening sermon ; and then they were invited to 
sit in the session room. But, as every body knew, 
this was altogether too small; nevertheless, they 
must sit there, or in no other part of that house. 
Bitter complaints were made against the good Pastor 
and congregation who worshipped in the house, for 
turning the Assembly into the session room ! Com- 
mittees were appointed to procure another place ; and 
a long time was spent in seeking one. At lencth it 
was supposed that a church was opened tor them 
and the assembly adjourned to meet there; but on 
arriving at the house both the doors of the iron fence 
in front, and the doors of the sanctuary were barred 
against them, and a writing posted ap to inform them 
that the assembly might return back to the session 
room from whence they came. At length after a 
great deal of anxiety,and motions to go to New York 
or to Baltimore where houses were offered them, the 
Tabernacle was reported to be open for their use ex- 
cept on Saturday afternoons, For this the assembly 
were grateful; but at the close of theirsessions they 
were largely surprised at the enormous bill present- 
ed, forthe use of the house. and service. One item 
~ the use of the house was one hundred dollars, 
nd ay boxes I cannot recollect how much. The 
Some wight ieteneees nonie oo 
, sposed toimpeach the hospitalit 
take aphomd peple of ~hladelphia. But 0 we 
malainege- cnn crvny ti the fact that Presbyterian 
pan rs are great tobacco chewers, our 
‘prise willbe greatly abated. For ma 
~tiladelphians have been knowi is filtey ores, 
ti ng to this filthy prae- 
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sembly meet in their churches. All who have vis- 
ited that city know well its cleanliness. How clean 
their steps are! washed every day with clean water. 
Their houses -are also neat and:clean, And why 
should they not fear an assembly of tobacco spitters? 
Not long ago while Dr Ely lived in Philadelphia, at 
the sitting of the assembly there, he invited his breth- 
ren now and then te his house, but giving them seats, 
he would point them to the spitting boxes, telling 
them they were boxes to spit in, and he hoped they 
would use them and not pollute the carpet. 

I said the assembly were allowed to sit in the tab- 
ernacle except Saturday afternoons. Servants must 
then be eniployed in cleaning up the spittle ; some 
of the steps were swimming deep with tobacco juice. 
It was very uncomfortable even for men in the as- 
sembly who did not chew tobacco to sit there. One 
day I got a clean dry slip in the morning and allow- 
ed my hat to lie under my seat without even suspect- 
ing that any mischief might befallit. But when I 
took it to me at the close of the session, it was sadly 
besmeared with tobacco juice. A brother who sat 
back of me had been squirting under my seat all that 
forenoon upon my new hat, before neat and clean, 
I looked at it and hardly knew what todo. Had it 
not been a new hat I would have thrown it away. 

But this is not all, I cannot tell how many times 
they actually spit in my face. I should think no less 
than fifty times. Not designediy, but depending, 
probably, on their supposed ability to squirt their juice 
so as to be lodged any where without scattering any 
particles. But in this they were sadly mistaken. 
Perhaps, by too long use, the mouth, the organ of 
squirting, had failed beyond their expectation. I 
have seen gentlemen, who use tobacco, when’ they 
went teexpectorate, that would.put their hand to the 
mouth to ward off trom their neighbor any particles 
that might escape from the main direction. But here 
I saw no man attempting to use his hand, or any 
other thing to shield his neighbor. These things 
were sad evils, too much to be borne even by men. 
But how much less could the good ladies of the tab- 
ernacle endure to have their seats and carpets pollut- 
ed with the abominable filth. Nowonder the assem- 
bly were denied a house decent and commodious. 
Nor can any wonder ut the charge of ene hundred 
dollars for cleaning the house every week. But I 
should think that the tobacco chewers in the assem- 
bly and all their associates in the ministry and 
churches at home, should pay the expense. 

N. Goutp. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The past week has been signalized by the 
annual Exhibitions of the Boston Schools— 
public celebrations that we are accustomod to 
regard with more unqualified delight, and to 
think of and look back upon with fur more sat- 
isfaction, than any and all other. 


We understand that the exercises at most of 


the schools have been of a character that has 


| reflected great credit upon the Instructers, done 

- high honor to the pupils, and filled the parental 

' heart with emotions of satisfaction and gratitude, 
too deep for utterance. 

Boston never shines more than when she 
spreads but her ten thousand jewels for exami- 
nation and exhibition in the walls of her many 

But other 


cities and towns in our country have grown, and 


neat and substantantial Schools. 


are fast growing up to rival our own city. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) for example, has more School 
Houses in proportion .to population, than the 
metropolis of New England, which almost 
- equalled the present number of the inhabitants 
| of the former, before a single log-school house 
; reared its humble head in the bosom of the 


' western woods. 


We have done and are doing much for the 


Education of the young—but we must do more 


her. 

Let our citizens be economical even to penu- 
riousness in every thing else, before they spare 
to make expenditure te the utmost farthing that 
is needed, for the culture of the rising genera- 
tion—Most miserable economy is that, which 
‘ withholds the elements of all virtue and thrift 
and honor and happiness from those, who are to 
be in a few years, the wall and the pillars of 
the city, upon whom alone, not only its prosper- 
ity, but its very existence will depend. 

We were very sorry to be prevented from 
attending the Exhibitions, on account of the loss 
of personal gratification and because no other 
source could furnish material out of which ea- 
sily to manufacture an interesting and edifying 
paragraph. 


The following communication arrived an 
hour too late for the last paper. 


; Greenfield, Aug. 16. 

Dear Sir,—I send you notice of the dedica- 
tion of the new Meeting house recently erect- 
ed by the Unitarian Society in this town, 

The exercises were as follows :——Introduc- 
tory prayer by Rev. J. Parkman, Jr.,-—Original 
Hymn,—Prayer of Dedication by Dr Willard, 
of Deerfield,—Reading of the Scriptures, by 
Rev, O. C. Everett, of Northfield,—Anthem,— 
Sermon by Rev. E. Peabody, of Cincinnati,— 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. J. F. Rodgers, of 
Bernardstown,—Anthem,——Benediction. 

The services were attended by a crowded 
audience, and engaged in with earnest atten- 
tion. The taste shown by the society in their 
selection of a plan for their new edifice, is de- 
serving of all praise. It is really quite a mod- 
el as regards beauty of proportion, and the con- 
venience of internal arrangements. 

Iam glad to say that the prospects of the 
society are of a very encouraging nature, and 
think that they deserve great credit for the 
spirit they have manifested in the cause of 
truth, and in their work for the honor and sup- 
port of the public ministration of the gospel. 

The only subject of regret to the society, in 
connexion with the occasion, was that their re- 
quest for a copy of the discourse by brother P. 
for publication, was declined. 





The ordination of Mr Samuel A. Devens as 
an Evangelist, took place at Dr Channing’s 
Church on the evening of Sunday, Aug. 20th. 
The following was the arrangement of the ser- 
vices on that occasion. 

Introductory prayer by Rev. Chandler Robbins. 
Sermon by Rev. Dr Walker of Charlestown. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Dr Parkman. Charge 
by Rev. Samuel Barrett. Right hand of Fel- 
lowship and Concluding Prayer by Rev. H, A. 
Miles of Lowell. 

The services were unusually interesting. 
The sermon was ingenious and practical. The 
Ordaining prayer and Charge deeply impressive; 
and the Right Hand of Fellowship highly ap- 
propriate. 

Mr Devens, it will be remembered, has been 
invited to minister to the Unitarian Society in 





€e, and on its account have dreaded to have the as- 


East Bridgewater, for.one year. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Wednesday, A, M. Aug. 23. 
My dear sir,—this has not been published 
yet. It may not and probably will not be be- 
fore Saturday, and I will give it to no other 
paper before that time. 1 do not intend it for 
abolitionists exclusively, or for them more than 
for all other petitioners. When the guaran- 
tied right of petition to Congress is thus prac- 
tically and effectually denied to any body, as it 
has been for two years past to abolitionists, it 
is time, 7 think for every man who hath ‘a 
word,’ to speak it, and to speak it our. I 
should like to make the Register my organ,— 
but will not urge. All I say is,—here it is,— 
at your service, and at the public’s, 
Yours truly, 
J. Prerront. 


A WORD FROM A PETITIONER, TO CON- 
GRESS. 
By J. Pierpont. 
What! our petitions spurned! The prayer 
Of thousands—tens of thousands—cast 
Unheard beneath your speaker’s chair ! 
But ye will hear us, first or last. 
The thousands that, last year, ye scorned, 
Are millions now. Be warned! Be warned! 


Turn not, contemptuous, on your heel :— 
It is not for an act of grace 
That, suppliants, at your feet we kneel ; 
We stand :—we look you inthe face, 
And say—and we have weighed the word— 
That our petitions sHaxu be heard. 


There are two powers, above the laws 
Ye make or mar :—They’re our allies. 
Beneath their shield we'll urge our cause, 
Though all your hands against us rise. 
We've proved them, and we know their might: 
The ConstiTuTion and the Ricur. 


We say not, ye shall snap the links 
That bind you to your dreadful slaves: 
Hug, if ye will, a corpse that stinks, 
And toil on with it to your graves! 
But that ye may go, coupled thus, 
Ye never shall make slaves of us. 


And what, but more than slaves, are they 
Who’'re told they ne’er shall be denied 

The right of prayer; yet, when they pray, 
Their prayers, unheard, are thrown aside ? 

Such mockery they will tamely bear 

Who’re fit an iron chain to wear, 


‘ The ox, that treadeth out the corn, 
Thou shalt not muzzle.,—Thus saith God. 
And will ye muzzle the free-born— 
The man—the owner of the sod— 
Who ‘ gives the grazing ox his meat,’ 
And you—his servants here—your seat? 


There’s a cloud, blackening up the sky ! 
East, west, and north, its curtain spreads. 

Lilt to its muttering folds your eye ! 
Beware! for, bursting on your heads, 

It hath a force to bear you down :— 

*Tis an INSULTED PEOPLE’S frown. 


Ye may have heard of the Soultan, 
And how his Jannissaries fell! 
Their barracks, near the Atmeidan, 
He barred, and fired ;— and their death-yell 
Went to the stars,—and their blood ran 
In brooks across the Atmeidan. 


The despot spake : and, in one night, 

The deed was done. He wields, alune, 
The sceptre of the Ottomite, 

And brooks no brother near his throne. 
Even now, the bow-string, at his beck, 
Springs round his mightiest subject’s neck. 


Yet will He, in his saddle, stoop— 
I’ve seen him, in his palace-yard— 
To take petitions from a troop 
Of women, who, behind his guard, 
Come up, their several suits to press, 
To state their wrongs, and ask redress. 


Ané these, into his house of prayer, 
I’ve seen him take ; and, as he ¢preads 
His own before his Maker there, 
These women’s prayers he hears or reads :— 
For, while he wears the diadem, 
He is instead of God to them. 


And this he must do. He may grant, 
Or may deny ; but hear he must. 

Were his Seven Towers of adamant, 
They’d soon be level’d with the dust, 
And ‘ public feeling’ make short work—- 
Should he not hear them—with the Turk. 


Nay, start not from your chairs, in dread 
Of cannon shot, or bursting shell ! 
These shall not fall upon your head 
As once* upon your house they fell. 
We have a weapon, firmer set 
And better than the bayonet :-- 


A weapon that comes down as still 

As snow-flakes fall upon the sod: 
But executes a freeman’s will, 

As lightning does the will of God; 
And from its fo:ce, nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you :~’tis the ballot-box. 


Black as your deed shall be the balls 

That, from that box shall pour like hail ! 
And, when the storm upon you falls, 

How will your craven cheeks turn pale! 
For, at its coming though ye laugh, 
°T will sweep you from your ball, like chaff. 


Not women, now,—-the people pray. 
Hear us—or from us ye will hear! 
Beware !--a desperate game ye piay ! 
The men, that thicken in your rear-- 
Kings though ye be~-may not be scorned. 
Look to your move! your stake !—Ye’re warned. 


*When the British entered Washington in the war 
of 1812-"15. 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER FOR SEP- 
TEMBER. 


The September number of this valuable pe- 
riodical, always promptly issued, and of late, 
invariably ready for several days before its reg- 
ular time, has been in our hands long enough 
to afford opportunity for a thorough perusal. 
It is not our purpose however, at present, to 
make any extracts from its pages, or to offer 
any analysis of its articles, but only to mention 
to our readers the subjects that are treated in 
it, and the names of the writers, which will be 
better commendation of the number to their 
notice, than any expressions of personal inter- 
est and approval. 

Article [. Dr Walker’s Dudleian Lecture. 
‘The Reaction in favor of the Catholics.’—II. 
‘The Book of Job’ G, R, N.—III. ‘ Debates 
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== 
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‘ Letters 


I ntelligence. 





RELIGIOUS CONSOLATION. 
It affords us great pleasure to see upon the 
counter of Joseph Dowe, the publisher, the 
JSourth edition of this excellent book. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY. 
We have received from Weeks, Jordan & 
Co. the American Reprint of this pupular Mag- 


azine, from. which we have taken a poetical ex- 
tract for our Jast page. 





AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
_ Auxiliaries have been formed in the follow- 
ing places. Sandwich, of which the Rev. Mr 
Merrick is the Agent, and Deacon Samuel Nye, 
Deacon Thomas A. Tobey, and Naaman Dil- 
lingham are the Standing Committee- 

In Nantucket, Rev, Mr Edes Agent. 

In Newport, R. I. Rev. Mr Brooks Agent, 
Samuel St, John Jr. Joseph Joslyn, and Michael 
Freeborn, Committee. 


Nore,—We learn that the Poetry by Rev. 
J. Pierpont was printed in hand bills and circu- 
lated and read with great effect at the Conven- 
tion of the 12th Congressional District, Mr 
Adams’, on the 23d inst—and that Mr Adams, 
afterwards addressed the meeting with great 
eloquence-for upwards of one hour, 

It gives us pleasure to learn that Mr Steb- 
bins late of the Divinity School at Cambridge 
has received and accepted an entirely unani- 
mous call from the flourishing Unitarian Socie- 
ty in Leominster. 











INTELLIGENCE. 
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Atheneum Gallery. -The exhibition at the Gallery 
continues to attract the attention of visiters. It con- 
tains a large proportion of pictures well deserving of 
being often visited. There has been lately added to 
the collection a fine portrait by Peale, of Rammohun 
Roy, taken but six weeks betore his death, and an 
excellent likeness. 





Rosseter Cotton, Esq. Register of Deeds for the 
county of Plymouth, died on Saturday last, aged 79, 
having taithtully discharged the duties of that office 
forty-eight years, and thatof County Treasurer twen- 
ty-six years. His father and grandfather had held 
the same office of Register of Deeds before him, one 
thirty-three, and the other forty-three years, making 
a period of a hundred and twenty four years which 
the duties of the office have been discharged in suc- 
cession by three members of the same family. The 
county commissioners, on Monday last appointed his 
son Roland E. Cotton, Eaq. Register of Deeds and 
County Treasurer pro tem. An election for the first 
named office is appointed te be made on the first 
Monday in October. — Advertiser. 


We understand that a meeting of the Banks in this 
city was held a day or two since, when a committee 
was appointed to correspond with the Banks of other 
cities, to take into consiferation the expediency of 
fixing a time and place for holding a Convention for 
the purpose of making arrangements toresume specie 
payments.—W. Y. American. 


The Ci ops.—The New York Journal of Commerce 
states, on the authority of a gentleman who has re- 
cently travelled six hundred miles in Ohio, that the 
crop wasevery where abundant. 

it was estimated by well informed persons on the 
spot that the average yield throughout the State would 
be 30 bushels to the acre. Our informant says 25.— 
Usually from 15 to 20. Besides the increase from 
heavier crops, there is also a great increase from the 
increased extent of surface. Our informant saw mer- 
chants and millers at Chillicothe, who remarked that 
they were buying at $1 a bushel. The potatoe crop 
throughout the State was immense; and the same 
may be said of corn. Except in the Northern coun- 
ties, they are already so far advanced towards matu- 
rity, as to be out of danger from frost. Buek wheat is 
very promising. : 

Our informant, in the course of his travels,saw gen- 
tlemen from Kentucky, North Carolina, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan. They all told the same story, 
of abundant crops. Michigan, which has hitherto 


may arrive, but will have a surptus for exportation. 

In Western New York our informant tells us that 
the yield of wheat is not above an average ; but that 
taking into view the increased extent of surface, the 
total quantity of wheat grown, will be double that of 
last year, When he passed through that country, 
the wheat was about half harvested. The weather 
since has been very unfavorable. 


Shipwreck— Fourteen Lives lost.—A friend has 
favored us with the following:—-The seaman, Mr Cote, 
1s in this city at present,and substantiates the account. 
We learn that one of the passengers was a clergy- 
man, from Charleston.— Darien Telegraph. 


Sr. Simonp’s, Aug. 9.—A sailor by the-name of 
Abraham Cote, who says that he is, as he believes, 
the only survivor of the St. Augustine packet schr, 
S. S. Mill, of 90 tens burden, bound to Charleston and 
upset off Jeky! Island in 7 fathoms water, and all per- 
ished but himself. This melancholy disaster oc- 
curred during the gale on Sunday, the 6th instant, 
about 11 o’clock in the morning. There were on 
board fifteen in all, among whom were one white 
woman and two blacks, all drowned in the cabin. 
Mr Cote reached the mitdle of Jekyl Island abeut 
an hour after sunset, on aspar. The last he saw of 
the wreck, it was bottom up, and the captain, mate, 
and two black seamen, were on her bottom, and two 
other men if the boat, which was full of water. 
Soon alter, the boat passed by him with nobody in it. 
There was a schooner in sight when she upset, and 
run down upon her, but, as he believes, saved none 
of thecrew. They were, like himself floating about, 
that is, those not already drowned. It was too rough 
to keep a boat on the top of the waves. He remain- 
ed on Jeky! Island all night, not knowing that the 
Island was inhabited, and seeing the Light House, 
he came to the north end of it, and finding a_ plank, 
launched himsell upon the sound, and with a paddle 
he found on the bank, paddled himself across, taking 
the last of the flood tide, and landed near Mr King’s. 

Several fragments of the wreck have come ashore 
along the beach, together with the foremasts, broke 
below the cap. The schooner was in ballast, two 
days from St Augustine, and commanded by Captain 
Eellman. ‘eter 

The poor fellow came ashore naked, having torn 
his clothes off while afloat, that the surges might not 
have so much hold of him, and thinks that is what 
saved him. T. B. King, Esq. and his overseer, Mr 
Redding, clothed him, and treated him with great 
kindness. . 


Mountains in New York-—Extract of a letter 
from Professor Hall, one of the Geologists employed 
in surveying the State of New York. 


Mount Marcy, Essex Co. Aug. 5, 1837. 
A 2 * I wish you was here to give us a 
sentiment on this occasion,—we hgve just been giv- 


the State, and another about the same height, east of 
it, we have called Mount Mclutyre. I am much 
gratified with the latter name, for it is through the 
agency of Mr McIntyre that this country—I mean 
Essex County—is other than a terra incognita. He 
and his friends were the pioneers, and through their, 
kindness the Geologists of this section have been af- 
forded the facilities tor examination, which are pro- 
vided by the State. Perhaps I have already told you 
of the immense beds of iron ore which exist in this 
vicinity—larger and more extensive than any other 
in the country. But to return te Mount Marcy, 
This mountain is about 5300 feet high, and about 450 
feet higher than Whiteface, which Professor Emmons 
and myself measured last fall. Our camp last night 
was 1560 feet below the summit, and the thermometer 
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imported largely from Ohio, will not only be able to } 
supply her own population, and the emigrants who | 


ing the name of Marcy to the highest mountain in |- 


summit we find ice which hus, apparently, not yet 
been thawed from that of last we Last niaihi ten 
formed, and still remains (at 2, P. M.) more than half 
an inch thick. The summit is a naked rock, and for 
many feet below the vegetation is moss and lichens 
with a few stinted spruces and alpine plants. We 
were told by the inhabitants (one family) ten miles 
distant, that the top of the mountain was covered with 
snow until the 17th July, and in all probability will 
be covered again before the middle of September. 

From this mountain, we have one of the grandest 
views imaginable on the south, east and west, and to 
a considerable distance 6n the north we have moun- 
tains extending belore us; sometimes for a little dis- 
tance they appear to form ranges, and again for the 
mest part they are irregularly disposed and present 
all the appearance of the ocean in a violent storm. 
Some of these mountains are are clothedin evergreens 
to their summits, others are laid bare by slides leay- 
ing a crest of naked rock._—Inmnumerable little lakes 
and streams are seen in all directions—lake Cham- 
plain is visible on the east, and beyond that the 
Green Mountains, and beyond the low parts of this 
chain, we see the White Mountains, extending along 
the horizon like a dark cloud. The east branch ot 
the Hudson river rises between this mountain and 
one on the west: at its source it is four thousand feet 
above the Atlantic, and two hundred feet above the 
Round-top of the Catskills. I believe there are more 
than twenty peaks in this part of the state, which 
are higher than Round top. 

I shall leave this section of the country in a few 
days for the western part of this state. Cur party 
here consists of Piofessors Emmons, Dr Torry, Mr 
Engham, Mr Henderson, Mr Redfield and myself. 
We have not yet determined upon a mame for this 
group of mountai~s ; can you not propose an appro- 
priate ?—Albany waily Advertiser. 


Forty of the prisoners confined in the penitentiary 
at Alton, Illinois, made their escape on the 29th ult. 
Two of them were retaken, and the others, at the 
last dates, were still at large. 


Chippewa Treaty —By the arrival of the steam- 
boat Adventure, from Prairie Du Chien, we learn 
that Gov. Dodge has concluded a treaty with the 
Chippewa Indians, for a tract, embracing all the 
lands of the Chippewas lying east of the Missis- 
sippi, between the Chippewa and St Croix rivers, 
including the Indian Trader’s claim, and supposed to 
contain nearly one million of acres. By the treaty, 
so far as we have been enabled to learn the particu- 
lars, the governmernt is to pay the Indians eighty 
thousand dollars, and abso ceriain Half- breed dona- 
tions are to be given. Gen. Dodge was on his return 
trom Fort Snelling, and was hourly expected at the 
Prairie, when the Adventure left. No difficulty or 
‘disturbance occurred during the time of holding the 
treaty, and the Indians generally expressed them- 
selves well satisfied with the result.— St. Louis Re- 
publican. Aug. 10. 


Mobile, Aug. 14.—The U. S. sloop of war Vanda- 
lia, Commodore Thomas Crabb, arrived at Pensacpla 
on Saturday morning, from Vera Cruz—from which 
port she sailed on the 3d inst. By the steamboat 
Champion which left Pensacola yesterday, came 
over to this city on his way to Washington, Mr Rob- 
ert Greenhow, a passenger in the Vandalia, who had 
been despatched by our government, with impor- 
tant communications for that of Mexico. He left the 
city of Mexico on the 30th of July last, at which 
time all was tranquil throughout the interior, so far 
as publicly known. Santa Ana was residing quietly 
at his plantation Mango de Clavo, near Vera Cruz; 
the rumors respecting the despatch+of troops to ap- 
prehend_him, are unfounded. 

Mr Greenhow relates that when about to leave Je- 
lana, at 3 o’clock, on the morning of the 2d instant, 
a violent earthquake occurred, which, on his arrival 
at Vera Cruz, he learned had caused much damage 
to the city, and produced the utmost consternation 
among its inhabitants, many of whom took refuge on 
| board of the shipping in the harbor. The shock was 
| felt on board of the Vandalia, about which it occa- 
| sioned much agitation of the water, and shook the 


H 


| chain cables.—The Vandalia remained for twenty- 


| one days at anchor in the narrow pass between the 
| island of Sacrificios and the main land—and her 
| crew enjoyed better health in that situation, than at 
| any other period of the cruise—although the yellow 
fever was raging in the city. 
There is no prospect of an invasion of Texas, and 
certainly not the remotest chance of success if the 


| attempt shoul be made.— Commercial Register. 








The Worcester Hospital.— During a recent short 
visitto Worcester, we were favored through the kind- 
ness of a friend, with an introduction to the Hospital 
for the Insane, under the care of Dr Woodward, and 
his assistant, Dr Chandler. We were most happy to 
be permitted to witness the delighttul results to 





which benevolence and science have led in this in- | 


teresting asylum, 

The building is situated very finely, within a/ 
quarter of a mile from the village, and ona hill which | 
commands an extensive and beautiful view of the | 
surrounding country. The grounds about the house | 
bore the marks of taste, and looked like an attention 
to the gratification of the inmates. We were struck 
on first entering the building, with the extreme neat- | 
ness of every thing. We were shown into a broad 
gallery, from which open on each side comfortable 
apartments large enough for health and convenience. 
Many of the inmates were still in their own rooms, 
where they are always privileged to remain if they. 
wish to avoid the intrusion of visiters. One young 
girl was sitting with the door of her room open, play- 
ing very zealously with the backgammon board ; she 
seemed rather unwilling to be interrupted, and very 
shy of our presence, but as we turned away, asked 
us very civilly to ‘call again.” Many were walking 
up and down the gallery, and catching the exhilarat- 
ing influence of the morning air, andsinging the most | 
light hearted strains. One or two looked piteously 
sad, and asked us about the friends from whom they 
were separated, and t) whom they sent messages— 
begging us to tell them that we had been there, | 
One young woman at first insisted upon going with 
us, but was easily persuaded to remain behind.— 
Most of them gave us an impression of comfort and 
even happiness. At the time of our visit, Dr Wood | 
ward was absent ona short journey, and the patients 
were asking eagerly, when he would return. He | 
exercises perfect control over them, although he has | 
hardly ever been obliged to resort to force in the , 
management of them. When they are troublesome , 
or behave improperly, he Jocks them into their own | 
room,and this punisnment is usually sufficient to bring | 
them to order. Attable, where they have two at- ; 
tendants, they usually behave with pertect propriety, | 
and their meals go on with regularity and order. | 
They manifest great partiality for the society of: 
children, and a little girl of six years old, passes in 
and among them without ever being molested, and ; 
they consider it as a privilege trom Dr Woodward to | 
let her come and see them.—They always express a | 
great attachment to him when they leave the Asylum, ' 
and generally beg him to keep a room for them, if} 
they are sick again. It isfound to have a very sooth- ' 
ing and benficial effect upon them to meet together ' 
for religious services, andthe Trustees are now | 
erecting a Chapel for the peculiar use of the Asylum. ‘ 
They have also nearly completed ereeting a new 
gallery on the opposite side of the house, which will 
be glassed from the floor to the ceiling, and while i: 
affords them an extensive promenade will also give 
them a full view of the face of nature. One of the 
inmates remarked to us that when the gallery wa: 
completed she expected it would be so pleasant tha’ 
they should make believe crazy it they were not so. : 
for the sake of being permitted to remain there. ; 
Some of the men were employed at work on the , 
grounds, and make valuable laborers, ; 

The impression we received from every thing we 
saw was cheering and delightful, and we cannot but | 
hope that those who labor in this field of benevolent 
effort will find their reward and satisfaction bear some 
proportion to the self sacrificing and resolute spirit 
with which they carry on their noble enterprise.— 
Salem Gaz. 











MARRIAGES. 








In this city, Mr James P. Snow to Miss Asenath 
J. Moore of Holliston. 

In this city, on Tuesday evening by Rev. Mr 
Stow, Mr John Welch to Mary J. Hodgkins. 

In Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr Paige, Mr Artemas 
Putnam to Miss Sarah_H. Priest, 
In Newburyport, Mr Samuel F. Baxter, of New 
a formerly of Boston to Miss Harriet A. Chase. 
°o ° 
In Rye, N. H. Mr Luther Hall, of Boston, to Miss 
Olivia, daughter of Rev. Huntington Porter. 

In New York, Mr Edward 4. vt of the firm 
of Hosmer § Tappan to Miss Lucy R. daughter ef 
Jas Read, Esq; Captain J. Ewer, of Sandwich, to 
Miss M. J. T. Reed, of this city. 





this morning at sunrise was at 33 degrees—at the 











DEATHS. 








In this city, William Earl, second son of George 
Darracott, Esq. 19: a promising young man. 

On the 21st inst. Mr Henry Channing 33. 

In this city William Simonds, 60. 

In Waltham, 18th inst., Dr Isaac Mulliker, 85, for- 
merly a residentof Townsend. — ‘ 

In Charlestown, on Sunday, Mr Josiah Munroe 48. 

In Newburyport, Henry Titcomb jr Esq. 38. 

In Portsmouth, N. H. Miss Mary Ann Hayman, 
recently from Boston, 64. 

In Westminster, Miss Mehetible Barnes, formerly 
of Coneord, 65. 

In New York, 21st. inst. Mrs Stativa, wile of Hon. 
Job Haskell, and daughterot Capt. Amaziah Howard, 
of Grafton, Mass. 28: : 
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NEW BOOKS. 
prensa SUPPLY of the following this day re- 
ceived :— 
Miss Martineau’s Society im America,, 
Attila, by James. 
Athens, its Rise and Fall, by Bulwer.. 
Lockhart’s Scott. 3 parts 
Live, and let Live, by Miss Sedgewick.. 
Irving’s Astoria 
do Rocky Mountains ; 
For sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washington and! 
School sts , aug 26 


STANDARD PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS: 

f Mee: subscribers publish.and supply the following,. 
among numerous popular periodicals ; 

Knickerbocker, or N. Y. Monthly Magazine, $5 00° 








American Monthly. Magazine, 5 00 
Lady’s Book, edited by Mrs 8, J. Hale, 3 00: 
Lady’s Companion, J. Howard Payne, 3 00° 
American Quarterly Review, 5 00 
Christian Spectator 3 00 
New York Review and Church Journal, by 

Prof. Henry,. 5 00 
Religious Magazine, by Prof. Andrews, 2 00 
American Journal of Science and the Arts, 

by Prof. Silliman, 6 00° 
Museum of Foreign Literature;. 6.00» 
I.ondon Quarterly Review, } 

Edinburgh Review, $3 each, or 
Westminster, and "4 8 for the four, 
Foreign Quarterly, 

Metropolitan, edited by Capt Maryatt,. 400° 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 5 00 
Sunday School Teacher, 1 50 
Waldie’s Circulating Library, $40 worth popu- 

lar works, for 5 00 
Mechanics Magazine, é 3 00 
American Medical Library and Intelligencer, 

3328 pages per year, rE 10 00° 
American Journal of Medical Science, 5°00 
British and Foreign Medical Review, 5 00 
Medico Chirurgical Review, 5 00 
American Jurist and Law Magazine, 5 00 


Law Library, (re-print of Féreign Law Works,) 10 00 
Family Magazine, 1 50 
Subscriptious received for all Foreign and Ameri- 
can Periodicals, at the Literasy Rooms’ 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
a 26 121 Washington st 


OHN QUINCY ADAMS.—An Oration delivered 
at Newburyport, July 4, 1637, by John Quincy. 
Adams, Just published, and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE § CO. 134 Washington street. 
au 26. 


R MANCE OF NATURE.—S vo. London. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, 12 vols. 
16ino. do. 

FIN DEN’S GALLERY OF GRACES, 4to, do. 
Fresh supply just received by JAMES MUNROE 
§ CO. 134 Washington street. au. 26. 

ELIGIOUS CONSOLATIONS, 4th Edition. 
Just published and for.sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington street. au 26. 


CHANNING ON TEXAS. 
f doen day published the second edition of Dr Chan- 
ning’s Letters to Hon. Henry Clay, on the sub- 
ject of annexing Texas to the United States, which 
is nearly all sold. 
| _ A third edition will be issued in a few days—price- 
} 12 1-2 ets, JAMES MUNROE & CO, 


























! 
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CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 
HE 82d Number of the Christian Examiner for 
September will be published next week. 
ConTENTs. 
Reaction in Favor of the Catholics. 
The Book of Job 

Debates on the Roman Catholic Religion: 
| The Word, or an Exposition of the Proem of the 
| Gospel of John. 
Miracles. 
| Slavery in Cuba: 

Letters from Palmyra. 

Wood’s Fonr Lectures. 

Notices and Intelligence: 

JAMES MUNROE & CO.. Boston Bookstore 13¥ 
Washington street. a 26 


‘SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Terms or Turion, 





For English Branches and Vocal Music, $11-00 
Extra and Optional. 

For one Foreign Language, $3-00. Fortwo, 5-00: 

Drawing, $4 00. Painting, 6-00 

Instruction on the Piano, 15-00 


Use of same to practise, 

Do. Guitar, according to:the number of pupils. 
Dancing, 

Board &c. in the femily ot the Principal, for the 

Summer and Fall quarters, 45-00 
Do. Winter and Spring de. (always in advance, 50-00 

For the Winter and Spring quarters $1-00 extra 
will be charged to each pupil, towards defraying the 
expense of warming the School House. 

The Academical yearcommences tlie second’ Mon- 
day of September, and consists of four quarters, of 
eleven weeks each, with three Vacations, of a week 
each, at the close of the first three quarters,.and one 
of five weeks at the close of the year. 

The Boarding House and Schoel House are not 
surpassed in the vicinity of Boston, for beauty and 
healthfulness of situation ; and this winter both will 
be warmed by furnaces. 

The number of boarders is limited to twelve. 

Joseph A. Keller, (Professor of the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music,) Teacher of Vocaland Instrumental! 
Music. 

L. de Mariotti, (Graduate from. the University of 
Parma,) Teacher of the Languages and Literature of 
the South of Europe. 

Mons. P. Guigoa, Teacher of Dancing. 

Thomas R. Hofland, (from England,) Teacher ot 
Drawing and Painting.. 

There are competent Young Ladies,. assistant 
Teachers, some of whom. reside in the family of the 
Principal, as does also tlle Teacher of Modern Lan- 
guages. D. MACK, Principal. 

Refer to Sidney Willard, A. B. Muzzey, J. T. 
Buckingham, I. Livermore, R. Hodges, A Rice, 

Trustees of the School. 
Cambridge, Dana House, July 15, 1837. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Va SCHOOL.—Students are admitted at 

the commencement of the Academical year, 
passing an examination in Hebrew Grammar, and 
the first ten chapters in Deuteronomy. If known to 
the Faculty, they are: to produce satisfactory testi- 
monials of good character ;. and if not Bachelors ot 
Arts, they pass an examination in Latin and Greek 
Grammar, Virgil, Cicero’s Select Orations, Sallust, 


4 00 
10.00) 





_ Jacob’s Greek Reader, the first tour books of Xeno- 


phon’s Anabasis, the first book ef Herodotus, Buf- 
ler’s Analogy, Locke’s Essay, or some other treatise 
on Intellectual Philosophy, Paley’s Moral Philoso- 
phy, or some other standard work on Ethics, and 
some approved compendium of Logic, Rhetoric, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Geometry and Algebra, 

Candidates for admission to an advanced standing, 
must have been engaged in the study of Theology, 
us long as the class which they propose to join; and 
pass an examination in the studies which that class 
has pursued. 

Charges for instruction, rent and care of room and 
furniture, and use of class books, amount to $66 an- 
ually. Board may be had in the College comun:ons. 
Each student must possess a copy of the Old and 
New Testament Scripturesin the original languages, 
the Jatter in Griesbach’s edition. A copy of r 
classbooks is furnished on loan. Ind students 
are aided from foundations and other soureess The 
term of residence 1s three years. age 

Applications for admission are made, and the ex- 
amination begins, at the subsériber’s lecture room, 
in Divinity College, at half past-eight, A. M. of the 
first Friday after C ae 

Persons, who have not Hebrew, may be 
prepared for the examination in that language, if 
they reside in Cambridge from. the second week in 
July. Doon ef tha nein ee REY, 

13th June, 1887. . éw 
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POETRY. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
MAN’S DAY OF LIFE. 


The Present is a narrow strand, whereon 
Man stands with most precarious foothold. 
Unceasingly the tide of Time moves over 
That strand: and ever to his eyes comes on 
The ocean Future rushing to the Past; 
Bathing his being in its.rapid flood. 

Man in bis: morning, to the Future turns, 

For there his rising sun aslant doth throw 
Vficertain light. Bright beauteous forms arise 
To his untutored eye, and gaily dance 

Upon its crested waves, ‘mid mists and clouds. 
Brightest of all in the illusive group 

His shapeless shade doth move, and seem to take 
All beauty to itself and all delights. 

And as his sun doth rise, his shadow 

Shortens, and comes home to him in likeness 
Ot himself; till at high noon no shadow 

Is, He then upon the Present busy 

Works to gather up some floating trash. 

Too soon upon the Past his setting san 

Of life his shadow shows ; to that he turns— 
(Forever following his own shadow round) 
Which lengthens as his sun goes down, until 
It reaches to his infancy; and then 

Comes night and deepest slumber unto him. 
He sleeps in Death, and is no more in Time ; 
Wakes in Eternity, and so is free 

Of Time’s illusions. 





From the Catholic Herald. 
DIE BEIDEN MENSCENGROSSEN, VON 
BLUMAUER. 
THE TWO SORTS OF HUMAN GREATNESS—BY 
BLUMAUER. 
A Translation, 
Twofold is the greatness men inherit : 
Each is beautiful to human eyes ; 
Both are woven in the lobm ef merit; 
Yet how different are the threads and dyes! 
One is all in glaring light arrayed, 
While the other is relieved by shade. 


Sunlike, one for ever flashes noonlight; 
Burning by its glow the worid it warms ; 
While the other, like the placid moonlight, 
Silently by night its task performs: 
One will dazzle with its blinding beam, 
But the other’s is a twilight gleam. 


That, a mountain torrent, dashes wildly 
Over broken rocks its foaming flood ; 
This, a rivulet unseen and mildly 
Winds its way among the underwood ; 
That o’erfloots and desolates the plain— 
This refreshes it with dew and rain, 


One erects mausoleums proud and lonely, 
On the ruins of one-half the earth ; 
But the other vaunts its trophies only 
In the grateful tears of rescued worth ; 
One engraves its glorious deeds on stone, 
But the other in the heart alone. 


Trumpet tongues the former's praise are swelling: | 


Round the thrones of kings it shedsits rays; 
But the latter, in the poor man’s dwelling, 
Finds in nature’s blessing all its praise. 
One to fortune may owe all its fame; 
But the other builds itself a name. 


Greatness hailed by harp and acclamation ! 
Boundless art thou as the vault of heaven; 
But to gain thy altitude of station 
Unto few of morta! mould is given. 
Tranquil greatness! at thy shrine I fall ; 
Thou alone art in the reach of all. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN NEW-SELF AND 
OLD-SELF. 
New Self. 
Why sittest thou on that sea-girt rock 
With downward look and sadly dreaming eye ? 
Playest thou beneath with Proteus’ flock, 
Or with the far-bound sea-bird wouldst thou fly ? 


Old Self. 
I sit upon this sea-girt rock 
With downward look and dreaming eye, 
But neither do I sport with Proteus’ flock, 
Nor with the far-bound sea-bird would I fly. 


I list the splash, so clear and chill, 
Ot you old fisher’s solitary oar: 
1 watch the waves that, rippling still, 
Chase one another o’er the marble shore. 
New Self. 
Yet from the splash of yonder oar 
No dreamy sound of sadness comes to me: 
And yon fresh waves, that beat the shore, 
How merrily they splash! how merrily! 
Old Self. 
I mourn for the delicious days 
When those calm sounds fell on my childish ear: 
A stranger yet to the wild ways 
Of triumph and remorse, of hope and fear. 
New Self. 
Mournest thou, poor soul; and wouldst thou yet 
Call back the things which shall not, cannot be? 
Heaven must be won, not dreamed ; thy task i> set: 
Peace was not made for earth, nor rest for thee. 


sENESIS XXVIII. 
When exiled Jacob wandered lone, 
Far from his hostile kindred driven, 
His temple was the mossy stone— 
His tent—the ethereal dome of Heaven. 


Yet, no dark thought ef danger nigh, 

His sweetly peaceful slumbers hindered ; 
For o’er him watched a father’s eye, 

And round him ministering seraphs lingered. 


Sweetly he slept, in Haran’s land, 
While visioned glories hovered o’er him ; 

For well he knew, and loved the Hand 
That spread its future gifts before him. 


Then why should life’s poor pilgrim fear, 
When all aronnd is sad and dreary ; 

For he, too, claims the guardian care 
Of one who soothes the lone and weary. 


Let not the weary pilgrim droop, 
For Faith brings many a blissful token, 
To cheer the fading beam of hope, 

When joy’s illusive spell is broken. 





[From Blackwood’s Magazine. ] 
THE PRISONER. 
Translated from Beranger. ~ 
« Come, leave your work, the daylight flies, 
And see, the shepherd’s star is risen!’ 
«A youth, who was our neighbor, lies, 
My mother, in a foreign prison, 
They took him prisoner on the sea, 
_He was the last to yield, they say. 
Poor Mary, spin! Ob, spin to free 
The wretched captive far away! 
Spin, my Mary, my poor Mary, 
For the captive far away!’ 
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«And must the lamp be lighted ?—there ! 
Alas, my child, again, in tears !’ 
‘ He pines away with weary care ; 
The Britog at his misery sneers. 
From childhood, Adrian loved but me, 
He made our fireside always gay. 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to free 
The wretched captive far away!’ 


‘ For Adrian, I myself would spin, 
My child; but I am weak and old.’ 
© To him I love send all I win, 
My mother—all my scanty gold. 
In vain that music beckons me, 
Although ’tis Rose’s wedding day. 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to free 
The wretched captive far away !’ 


‘ Conte near the fire, my child, and spin ; 
Tis wearing late—the night is cold.’ 
« My mother, Adrian groans within 
A floating prison’s gloomy hold! 
They spurn the shrunken hand which he 
Holds out, for bitter bread, to pray. 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to free 
The wretched captive far away !’ 


‘ Nay, lately I have dreamt again 

That you my child, were Adrian’s bride ; 
Before a month is gone, tis plain, 

My dreams will all be verified !’ 
‘ And shall L then my soldier see, ’ 

Before the fields their flowers display ! 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to free 

The Wretched captive far away. 
Spin, my Mary—my poor Mary, 

For the captive far away.’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





[From the New York Commercial Advertiser.] 


MATHER BYLES AND HIS DAUGHTERS, 

Miss Catharine Byles, whose death was men- 
tioned in the Boston papers of last week, was 
the youngest daughter of the celebrated Mather 
Byles, D. D., a wit, a scholar, a poet, and a pul- 
pit orator. Dr Byles was considered a tory in 
revolutionary times, but he was too careful to 
commit himself by an open act of opposition to 
the sons of liberty. He was, however, so much 
annoyed by the questions put him by his pa- 
rishioners, and others, that he retired from the 
sacred desk, being in his seventieth year when 
the war broke out, By residingin the country 
during the revolution, he preserved his proper. 
ty, and left it to his two maiden danzhters, who 
lived until they were about 85 years old each, 
and died in the house 1n which they were born, 
continuing in single blessedness through life. 
Though these vestals, who swam down the cur- 
rent of time together, probably never separated 
a single day, from the birth of the younger un- 
til the death of the elder, could never have 
been beauties, yet their countenances’ were 
marked with lineaments of mind. They had a} 
high forehead, a quick eye, and prominent Ro- 


| aged—* they fell asleep’—or, ‘were gathered 





man nose. ‘They were seldom seen, except in 
going, deeply veiled, to church, and it was a 
mark of distinction that but few enjoyed, to be 
admitted to pass the threshold of their doors, | 
They were well educated, and were acquainted | 
with the ancient history of this country, andj 


the good woman, his wife, was of more recent 
English. blood. 

As the second mayor of Boston rode by their 
domain, with reform and improvement written 
on his brow, their sagacity soon told them that 
he was casting a wistful eye upon a portion of 
their lands, for the widening of the street, and 
the improvement of the neighborhood, At 
length came some mild propositions for bargain 
and sale, greatly to their advantage, but to all 
offers they were deaf as adders. 

Even the gallant mayor, a handsome man— 
and old maids look on personal beauty with 
more delight than reigning belles in the morn- 
ing of their power—was absolutely hateful to 
their sight. He once stood primus inter paves 
with them, if pares could be found, for he could 
trace his ancestors, all sweeping onward with 
baronial honors, for six centuries; but now he 
had turned reformer, and panted for their he- 
reditary lands, for public benefit, they lost sight 
of his own virtues and his ancestral honors, and 
muttered the deepest slander their pure minds 
were capable of conceiving. ‘His father was 
a mighty leader of the rebels,” Whether he 
had desiree to take their lands or not, in his 
administration, it was not effected until after 
he retired from the mayoralty. They were in- 
exorable in their opposition to the wishes of 
the public ; no eloquence or blandishments had 
the least effect on them. They resisted to the 
last, and the house was cut in twain while they 
were domiciled in it. They braved the ruth- 
less hand of reform, nor feared the winds of 
heaven, retreating to a nook of their castle un- 
til all repairs were finished. 

Recluse as they were, they eat no idle bread. 
They were constantly laboring in preparing 
necessaries for the indigent about them, and 
distributing their bounty with a discriminating 
hand, They lived with an economy that would 
astonish any one unacquainted with their hab- 
its and their characters; with their stern vir- 
tues, their deep devotion, and their philosophi- 
cal control over themselves, they could, they 
did, effect wonders daily. 

It is said that women are like vines that 
cannot grow alone; they must have some rock 
to reston, or some tree toclimb. These women 
proved that if it were unnatural, it was not im- 
possible, for their sex to live alone. They had 
sufficient energy, dignity, and purity of char- 
acter, to have been distinguished in almost any 
station. They would have guarded the temple 
of Minerva with as little fear- of love as the 
Jove-born maid herself, 

Nor would they have found it difficult in the 
PARACLETE to bring their hearts ‘to quit Abe- 
lard for God,’ They lived to a good old age. 
Their departure—we will not call such an exit, 
death, but use the good, old, soothing, paritani- 
cal phrase in speaking of the easy death of the 


to their fathers,’ &c.,—was as serene as the 
setting of the evening star. 








‘They wrote, particularly the younger, with 
spirit and eloquence ; and those best acquainted | 
with them, say that their letters, if collected, | 
would make a volume of excellent advice and | 
instruction to the young of both sexes. The | 
friends they had were warm ones, and many | 
spoke of them with feeling and gratitude, | 

[Fhe eldest sister of Catharine Byles, whose | 


strange as it may scem, knew eyery passing | character and virtues are delineated in the pre- 


event in England, and all in this country they | 
thou <ht worth remembcring ; no domestic oc- | 
currence in Boston escaped them, particularly 
if it was in any way connected with some an- 
cient family. 

They were true haters of modern reform, and | 
spoke of musliroon families with a)l the bitter- | 
ness of mortified satirists, At times they could | 
be as caustic and biting as Billy Gifford him- 
self, and they wrote as much good sense in a} 
much better hand, Their loyalty gained 
strength with years. They had lived so long 
with kings in their imaginations, that the youn- 
gest, it is said, wrote to William the Fourth a} 
familiar epistle, and it was probably as wise and | 
sincere a letter as that good fellow ever re- 
ceived, 

The ecclesiastical chair of their revered 
father was surmounted with a crown. Every 
visiter was desirous of sitting in it, for its great 
antiquity, and for the sake of its former occu- 
pant. The standing joke then was an inquiry 
‘if it was an easy chair; the reply of course 
was in the affirmative. When this was obtain- 





ed, a smile lighted up the countenances of these 
priestesses of Joyalty, and the crown under 
which the republican had sat was pointed out to 
him. He, of course, reflected tle good natur- 
ed smile and they were happy. 

Every trifling relic of their father’s property 
had acquired a priceless and holy value in their 
minds. The doctor was of a philosophical turn, 
and had some few instruments to assist him in 
his experiments ; no money would buy them; 
even_the Alma Mater of the doctor itself had 
not influence or cash enough to possess them, 
although it is said that its offers for them were 
very liberal. The spectacles through which 
the great wit peered when he was perpetrating 
a pun, rested for ten vears in the same place he 
had left them in, when he took them off for the 
last time. The winds of heaven shook their 
mansion, time ploughed furrows in their cheeks, 
they saw generations expire around them, but 
not @ jot of their Joyalty was destroyed, not a 
particle of their adoration for their father’s 
memory escaped ;—these principles were as 
indestructible as their immortal souls. 

These ancient vestals were in themselves a 
court of heraldly. While they lived, neither 
Garter, Clarencieux, nor Norroy, king-at-arms, 
was wanted in the literary emporium. The 
writer of this once made a deep impression on 
their minds, by showing them that one of his 
ancestors came out in the same ship, (all ves- 
sels are ships in heraldry) with Richard Mather, 
father of Increase, and grand-father of the great 
Cotton Mather; but he breathed short, and 
perspired copiously, apprehensive that they 
would make some inquiries concerning his ma- 
ternal ancestor, who happened to be that noto- 
rious John Bradshaw, president of that court of 
commissioners which condemued King Charles 
lst to the block, Fortunately, they brought up 
some other subject, and the writer escaped. 
Three times only does he boast of having visit- 
ed these antiquated maidens. On the last of 
these visits the name of a most enlightened and 
charitable lady was mentioned, She had, it 
was we!l known, often visited’ them, apprehen- 
sive that, in some cold storm, they might suffer 
for want of some one to look after them. The 
recluses were eloquent in her praise ; they 
dwelt upon her virtues to the delight of the 
listener, who naturally passed to the virtues of 
her distinguished husband. In this they joined, 
but it could easily be seen less cordially. 
While the listener was somewhat surprised at 
this, it came.to his mind that the subject was a 


ceding article, died about two years since.] 


WALTER SCOTT. | 
Division of Time—Is the grand secret of | 
successful industry. Lockhart in his life of 
Scott, shows how effectually the illustrious | 
subject of his memoir found opportinity for un- | 
equalled literary labor, even while enjoying al] | 
the amusements of a man of leisure. ¢ Sir| 
Walter rose by five o’clock, lit his own fire | 
when the season repuired one, and shaved and | 
dressed with great deliberation—for,’ says his | 
biographer, ‘he was a very martinet as to all | 
but the mere-coxcombries of the toilet, not ab- | 
horring effeminate dandyism itself so cordially 
as the slightest approach to slovenliness, or 
even those ‘ bed-gown and slipper tricks,’ as he 
called them, in which literary men are so apt 
to indulge, Arrayed in his shooting jacket, or 
whatever dress he meant to use till dinner time, 
he was seated at his desk by six o’clock, all his 
papers arranged before him in the most accu- 
rate order, and his books of reference marshal- 
led around him on the floor, while at least one 
favorite dog lay watching his eye just beyond 
the line of circumvallation. Thus, by the time 
the family assembled for breakfast, between 
nine and ten, he had done enough, (in his own 
language,) ‘to break the neck of a day’s work.’ 
After breakfast a couple of hours more were 
given to his solitary tasks, and-by noon he was, 
as he used to say, ‘hisown man.’ When the 
weathef was bad, he woulé labor incessantly 
all the morning; but the general rule was to 
be out and on horseback by one o’clock at the 
latest, while, if any more distant excursion had 
been proposed over night, he was ready to 
start upon it by ten ;—his occasionally rainy 
days of uninterrupted study forming, as he 
said, a fund in his favor, out of which he was 
entitled to draw for accommodation whenever 
the sun shone wit" special brightness,’—™. Y. 
Mirror. 


An Incipent.—For some days past we have 
noticed a number of men and boys at the cor- 
ners of the principal streets, with baskets of 
flowers, single and in bouquets, which are pur- 
chased with a readiness that indicates the uni- 
versal love for Flora’s beautiful offspring. An 
incident which occurred yesterday, charmed us 
so much that we must relate it. A lad was 
standing near the corner of State street with a 
basket of very handsome flowers of many_va- 
rieties, surrounded by a group of purchasers, 
among whom were several young ladies, A 
colored man whom -we reco rnized as a laborer 
on the wharves, mingled with the group, and 
surveying the flowers attentively, took from 
them a single rose of most delicate tint, just 
expanding in its elegant cradle of green leaves, 
and asked the price.—‘ Four pence’ said the 
lad. Taking out his remnant of a handkerchief, 
he untied a couple of knots and setting at lib- 
erty the ‘we bit siller,’ purchased the flower. 
Wthought ita strange whim, and a singular 
evidence of luxurious and extravagant taste in 
one so poor, but our surprise was not equal to 
our delight, on seeing him turn to one of the 
young ladies, and as his eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, present it to her with the brief re- 
mark, *That’s for you Miss Mary.’.—The 
young lady thanked him, in a voice which evin- 
ced much gratification, and the good fellow 
went on his way rejoicing. He had probably 
been a servant in her father’s house, and had 
often no doubt carried her in his arms and 
borne her on his knee. He had loved the 








descendant of a hero of Bunker Hill, and thot 


child, and the gift ef the rose was a delicate 


for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
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and graceful expression of his affection.— Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





TEMPERANCE ITEMS. 

The Prussian government heve lately issued 
an ordinance to dismiss every functionary from 
office who shall be seen intoxicated. We think 
the thing would work well here, and especially 
would it promote that favorite political maxim, 
rotation in office. 

At a recent Temperance meeting at Honolu- 
lu, Sandwich Islands, Rev. Mr Diel, Seamen’s 
Chaplain, stated that ‘the largest quantity of 
spirits sold in Honolulu, the past year belong- 
ing to one individual, was shipped by a deacon 
of an orthodox church in Boston. We think he 
should be sent after to be an eyewitness how 
profitable a concern it must be to the bodies 
and souls of men. We doubt however, the ac- 
curacy of the statement. Still the authority on 
which it comes is high, and the orthodoxy of 
the city would do well to look into the matter, 
‘Then shalt thou enquire and make search, and 
ask diligently: and behold if it be the truth, 
andthe thing certain, that such abomination is 
wrought awong you,’ &c.—Boston Recorder. 


CURIOUS STATEMENT CONCERNING THE 
PERIODICAL MORTALITY OF THE HUMAN 
RACE. 

Our limits are insufficient to enable us to 
give the entire table of mortslity as furnished 
by the official authorities ; we have yet thought 
it necessary to note the first seven periods sep- 
arately, as illustrative of the great excess of 
mortality among infant males compared with fe- 
males. The average of the quinquennial pe- 
rieds (except in the cases annexed) will in gen- 
eral furnish the annual sum of mortality. At 
the termination of the first twelve years, about 
one third of those born are with the departed ; 
the proportion being against the males in the 
ratio of 855 to 732 females (nearly.) After this 
term (twelve years) to the age of 44—the 
middle period of life, and by far the most haz- 
ardous to women—the comparative mortality 
shows a different result; being as 46 female to 
41 males. At the termination of this period, 
when the procreation ceases, female life is com-- 
paratively most secure ; the average mortality 
from the ages of 45 to 65 being about as 63 
males to 60 females. The comparative securi- 
ty of life subsequent to this is slightly in favor 
of females. The table shows a great excess of 
of mortality among females; but it should he 
remarked, that the excess of female population 
after this period of life is nearly twelve per 
cent. over the male, (see table of ages,) and the 
ratio of mortality is hence by so much greater, 
without indicating any comparative insecurity 
of life. In collating this table from the official 
documents before us, we cannot but remark the 
extraordinary mortality it evinces at the termi- 
nation of each decade of man’s life, from the 


UNITARIAN THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
UBLISHED and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
, & CO. 
Ware’s Sunday. School Library 4 vols. 
‘© Scenes and Characters 6 vols. 
« Selections from Priestley 
Ware on Formation of Christian Character 
Ware’s Letters to Woods ¥ 
«Discourses on the Offices and Character of 
Christ 
Brazer’s Essay on Divine Influence 
Channing’s Discourses 2 vol 
Dabney’s Annotations on New Testament 
L.ocke’s Paraphrase and notes on the Epistles 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons for not believing the 
Doctrine of ‘Tiinitarians 
Palfrey’s Sermons 8vo and 12mo 
Parkers’ Sermons and Memoir 8vo 
Unitarian Miscellany 6 vols 12mo— 
The Unitarian, edited by Rev. B. Whitman 8vo 
Whitinan’s Letters to Universalists 12mo 
Worceste:’s Fiiendly Review 12mo 
* Last Thoughts 12mo 
Farr’s Family Prayers 12me 
New Views of Christianity, Society and Chureh by 
O. A. Brownson, 12mo 
Noyes’ Translation of the Prophets 3 vols 12mo 
Norton’s Evidences of Genuineness of the Gospels 
Noyes’Translations of the Psalms 
Si - of Job (new ed. in press) 
Brooks’ Family Prayers 12mo 
Burnap’s Lectures on Unitarianism 12mo 
Meditations for the Sick, by Rev..J. Cole. 12mo 
Some of the above are forsale at very reduced 
prices at 134 Washington st. j 24 


RCESTER’S READING BOOKS.— 
y 1. WORCESTER’S SECOND BOOK FOR 
READING ANDSPELLING. 

Those who have used Mr Worcester’s Primer are 
aware of his peculiar talents in rendering those usu- 
ally ‘dry subjects’ interesting to childreu; and to 
them it is sufficient to say, that the Second Book ha¢ 
the same attractive character as the First, 

Il. A THIRD BOOK FOR READING AND 
SPELLING; with simple Rules and Instructions for 
avoiding common Errors. _ By Samuel Worcester. 

The plan and character of this work is different 
from any other now in use. Each lesson is preceded 
by a Rule and List of Errors; and the reading is de- 
signed to be rendered not merely an exercise, but a 
study requiring the use of the mind. We approve 
of the plan of this book ; itis just such a one as is 
neeced, and we hope it will be adopted in every 
school in the country.— Boston Evening Gazette. 
This is one of the most useful reading books for 
common schools, It strikes us as particularly de- 
serving the attention of teachers.— Daily Advocate. 
One of the most useful reading books that has yet 
appeared. We recuommend teachets and parents to 
give it an early examination.—American Traveller 
We think it a valuable acqusition to the young 
scholar, both as a monitor for the correction of errors 
in reading and pronouncing, as well as a guide in 
manners and morals. The lessons are selected with 
much judgment, and are well calculated to instruct 
the mind, while they form the character.—Morning 
Poet. -* 

11f. FOURTH BOOK OF LESSONS FOR 
READING, with Rules and Instructions. By Sam- 
uel Worcester. 








From the Annals of Education. 

It is constructed on the same plan with the Third 
300k of the same series; each selection, whether of 
prose or poetry, being preceded by a rule for reading, 
and followed by a list of common errors in pronoucirg 
some of the words includedinit. The object of these 
peculiarities of Mr Worcester’s Third and Fourth 
Books, is to make reading a study in our schools, in- 
stead of a mere exercise. 

We regard the Fourth Book, on the whole, asa 
useful compilation for the classes for which it was in- 











age of thirty years. In every instance from 
thirty years of age and upwards, the mortality | 
in the year which terminates the decade very | 
greatly exceeds that in the preceding and suc- 
ceeding years; and, as a matter somewhat cu- | 
rious, we shall show these instances: 
Age Mortality. | Age Mortality | Age Mortality 
29 26,630] 49 23,689] 69 33,938 | 
$1,027 | *50 33,527 | *¢0 53.958 
23,201] 51 20,911 | 71 32,162 | 
23,778] 59 25,782] 79 82,009 | 
33,513 | *60 43,273 | *80 45,617 
20,989 | 61 26,084] 81 27,425 
This strikes us as something extraordinary ; | 
it seems to say that at these periods man is un- | 
der the influence of some physical change, 
when he either surrenders or renews his life 
lease, The disciples of the profound Cuvier 
can perhaps explains this. —Browning’s Domes. | 
tic and Financia Condition of Great Britain, 


*30 





Sir Walter Scott's Sabbath—On Sunday he | 
never rode, at least not till his growing infirm- 
ity made his pony almost necessary to him; for | 
it was his principle that all domestic animals | 
have a full right to their Sabbath of rest; but | 
after he had read his church service he usually | 
walked with his whole family, dogs included, | 
to some favorite spot at a considerable distance | 
from the house—most frequently the ruined 
tower of Elibank ; and there dined with them 
in the open air, on a basket of cold provisions, 
mixing his wine with the water of the brook, 
beside which they were all grouped around him 
on the turf; and here, or at home, if the weath- 
er kept them from their ramble, his Sunday talk 
was just such aseries of biblical lessons as that 
which we have preserved for the permanent use 
of rising generations, in his * Tales of a Grand- 
father,’ on the early history of Scotland, 
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GREENWOoOOD’s HYMNS. 
J. HEN DEE has just published the Twentieth 
edition of 4 Collection of Psalms and Hymns 


woop. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns has been uni- 
versally approved, by all persons who have examined 
it; and has given great satisfaction where it has been 
used. ; 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the bookisin use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood) ; Hollis street Society 
(Rev. J. Pierpont); Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins) 
New South Society (Rev. A. Young); Federal St. 
Soviety (Rev. Dr. Channing); Boston.—Cambridge, 
East Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Roxbury, Milton, 
Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watertown, Brook- 
line, Brighton, Weston, Lowell, Lexington, New- 
buryport, Scituate, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, 
Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, : shby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, 
Mass,--Portsmouth, Walpole. . H.--Portland, Hal 

lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, 
Conn--Providence, Newport, R. I.--Brattlebero’ Vt. 
—Richmond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Alton, JIl.— 
and many other places in New England and the 
Southern and Western States. 

The book has lately been enlarged by the addition 
of about sixty Hymns. Societies or Clergymen 
wishing to examine it will be supplied with a copy 

ratis,by applying to the Publishers. Boston 13] 

Washington St. (up stairs.) tf ad 





NEW BOOKS. 
JT IVE AND LET LIVE, by Mrs Sedgwick. 

4 The Harcourts—3d vol. stories from real life. 

Too Fast and too Far—a Temperance Tale. 

Martineau’s Society in America 2 vols. 

Review of Martineau. 

Letters from Palmyra 2 vols, 

Parley’s Book of the United States, 

The Golden Wedding Ring. 

Appendix to the ‘ True Believer’s Defence ;’ or a 
reply to ‘ the true Faith Vindicated,’ a work purpor- 
ting to have been written by Phineas Crandall, Pas- 
tor of the Second Methodist Episcopal Church in 
New Bedford. By the author of the Defence. 

N.B. On hand a fine assortment of Books for Sab- 
bath School Libraries. Also all Manuals Hymn 
Books &c used in Sunday Schools, : 

BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 124 Washington 
street. august 5 


. UNITARIAN MISCELLANY. 

A FEW complete sets, (believed to be the only 

_ones now remaining) of the Unitarian Miscella- 
ny in six volumes, conduéted by Rev. Messrs. 
Sparks & Greenwood,—have been just received, 
and are now for sale at the office of the Christian 
Register, at two dollars a set. Those who wish to 
obtain the work, at this very cheap rate, will do well 














tended. There is a large fund of valuable informa- 
tion embodied in the Rnles aud Instructions at the 
beginning, and in the Errors and Questions at the end 
of each chapter, is also at the end of the work, even 
more than the author, in his modesty has ventuaed to 
claim. 

From the Principal of the Woodstock high School. 

Worcester’s Fourth Book is truly deserving of no- 
tice. The subjects and arrangements are indeed ex- 
cellent. His rules at the head of each chapter, and 
his exposition of errors, together with his list of phra- 
ses, §&c. all combine to render the book such a one 
as is needed in our schools. 

From Ebenezer Baily, Principal of the Young La- 
dies’ High School, Boston; Author of ‘ Young 
Ladies’ Class Book,’ and « First Lessons in Alge- 
bra,’ 

I have used Worcester’s series of reading books in 
my school ever since they were published, and regard 
them as among the most valuable works of the kind 
with which I am acquainted. 

From the Rev. James W. Poland Teacher of Youth. 

Having made use of Worcester’s Third and Fourth 
Books of Lessons for Reading, &c. in my school for 
some time past, I feel that I can recommend them 
with perfect confidence, as being superior to any 
that | have ever used, for forming correct habits in 
reading. Atthe commencement of each lesson, a 
rule is given in such afamiliar manner, that no schol - 
ar, after reading it twice, can forget the substance of 
it. The errors noticed at the close of each lesson, to- 
gether with the questions, fix the attention still more, 
and afford both interest and instruction. I sincerely 
hope that many teachers of youth will be induced to 
give both books a candid examination; after which, I 
think they will not hesitate to give their decided pret- 
ereuca. 


From Rev. James Culbertson, Rev. G. C. Sedgwick, 
W. Brell, Esq. and John M. Howe, (Principal 
McIntyre Free School,) Zanesville, Ohio. 

We have examined Worcester’s Reading Books, 
and think them the most useful reading books that 
have yet appeared. Theyre a valuable acquisition 
to the young scholar, both as a monitor for the cor- 
rection of reading and pronouncing, and as a guide in 
manners and morals. The lessons are selected with 
much judgment, and are well calculated to instruct 
the mind, while they form the character. We rec- 
ommend to parents and teachers to give them early 
examination, 


The above series of Reading Books, is particularly 
recommended as worthy of the attention of Teachers 
and School Committees, as they are precisely adapted 
to the wants of our Common Schools and Academies. 
Published by CHAS. J. HENDEE, and for sale 
by the Booksellers in all parts of the U. States 
0 29 tf 


BOSTON PRESS, 
Corner of School and Washington Streets, over 
Wm. D. Ticknor’s Bookstore. 

The subscriber has resumed the business of 
PRINTING, at his former stand. The office is fur- 
nished with a general assortment of new Book and 
Fancy Job type, for the printing of Books, 
Sermons, Business Cards, Checks, 
Circulars, Visiting Cards, Blanks, 
Notices, Show Bills, Shop Bills, and 
Catalogues, Hand Bills, Gold and Colors, 
in a superior style, and on low and accommodating 
i ISAAC R. BUTTS. 

2 
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MINISTRY OF JESUS CHRIST. 
By Rev. T. B. Fox, 
firs first volume of this work is an arrangement 
of the account of the Savior’s Mission, in Serip- 
ture language, arrangedin the order of events, mak- 
ing it as interesting and connected as any other his- 
tory. 

The second volume is a collection of poetry from 
the best authors, and concise notes on various pas- 
sages. The first volume is furnished separately, if 
desired. It has received the most favorable notices 
from various publications, and is already introduced 
as a Manual into several schools, being used as a 
review of the gospels, by the advanced classes. 
Published at the Literary Rooms, 121 Washington 
street, WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. jy 22 


ATHEMATICAL Works.—Pierce’s Geome- 
try, 12mo; Pierce’s Plane Trigonometry, 
12mo; Pierce’s Spherical Trigonometry, 12mo; 
Pierce's Treatise on Sound, 8vo: Pierce’s Algebra, 
12mo, in press; Mathematical Tables, 8vo. The 
above works are published, and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street. 








jy 22 
ROCK DEN’S PASSES OF THE ALPS. 2 vols. 
Finden’s Gallery of the Graces. 

Shakspeare’s Gallery, parts 1 to 9—the most 
beautiful work of the kind published, containing the 
Portraits of the principal Female Characters in 
Shakspeare. Engravings, Annuals of every descrip- 
tion, all the most popular illustrated works, Prayer 
Books, Bibles, &c. §c. At the Literary Rooms, 121 
Washington st. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


CASTESTERS CATECHISM. 
office Carpenter’s Catechism, 
the hundred. 








For sale at this 
by the dozen or 





to call soon, m 20 


_50 cts. adozen, 3.50 cts a hundred, ji 
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HE BOSTON TYPE AND STEREOTY pp 

FOUNDRY, No. 39. Congress street, Boston 
having made great improvements in their moulds’ 
matrices &e: } are the last year, are prepared to 
answer orders in every branch of business wit) the 
greatest facility. 

rinting Presses of every description new and 
second hand, furnished at the shortest notice, 

A new and beautiful font of Musie Type havin 
been lately added, the Foundry are prepared to ex. 
ecute plates in that department in the best manner. 

A complete Book of Specimens is now ready for 
delivery and may be had on application to J, Gorham 
Rogers, 
may be addressed. 

Foreign orders particularly attended to. 


6tis Jy 15 


ORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE Dic. 
TIONARY. Revised and enlarged edition 
This dictionary contains, besides a very full Vora. 





bulary of common English words, many technica, © 


terms, and a cepious list of such words and phrases 
from foreign languages as are often found in Eng. 
lish books, very full vocabularies of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Names, and a vocabulary of words 
of doubtful or various orthography, which, together 
with the rules and remarks accompanying, them, em- 
braces nearly all the difficult and doubtiul cases that 
often occur in English orthography. This edition is 
also furnished with an Appendiz, containing additional 
words, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary, comprising 
about 3000 Modern Geographical Names. The 
volume comprises about 66,000 words, to all of which 
the pronunciation is given; being more than twice as 
many as ure found in the school editions of Walker’, 
Dictionary, together with their vocabularies. 

This Dictionary is used in the Boston Schools, ang 
in numerous other schools, academies and seminaries 
in various parts of the country; and it has been 
highly recommended by various literary journals, and 
by many gentlemen whose opinion is eminently enti. 
tled to respect. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

This Dictionary exhibits, in its different parts, an- 
ple evidence of inquiry, careful comparison, and 
sound judgment. It combines, in a very condensed 
and yet intelligible form, a greater quantity ef valua. 
ble matter than any other similar work ; and asa 
Pronouncing Lictionary, it possesses decided advan- 
tages over all others, by its superior system of nota- 
tion, and by its exibition of all the principal authori- 
ties respecting words of doubtiu! and various pronun- 
ciation. We de not hesitate to pronounce it, in our 
judgment, the most comprehensive, accurate and 
useful compendium within our knowledge. 

Joseph Story, LL. D., Prof. Law, Cambridge Mass. 
Sidney Willard, A. M., Prof. Heb. Latin, &c. do. 
Ed. T. Channing, A. M., Prof. Rhet. and Oratory do, 
John Pickering, LL. D., Boston. 
Wm Allen, D.D. Pres. Bowdoin College, Maine. 
S. P. Newman, A. M, Prof. Rhet. Bowdoin Col. Me, 
J. L. Kingsley, LL. D., Prof. Latin, Yale Col. Con. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D., Prof. Rhet. Union Col. N, y, 
C. Anthon, LL. D., Prof. Gr’ & Lat. Colu. Col. N.Y, 
Peter S. Duponceau, LL. D., Philadelphia. 
Robley Dunglison, M. D., Prof. University of Md. 
J. P. Cushing, A M., Pres. Hampden Sidney Col. Va, 
Jasper Adams, D. D., Pres. Charleston College §.¢ 
Alonzo Church, D. D. Pres. University of Georgia, 
Philip Lindsley, D. D., Pres. Nashville Uni. Tenn, 
Edward Beecher, A. M., Pres. Illinois College. 
WORCESTER’S ELEMNNTARY, DICTIONA. 
RY ; For Common Schools. 

The Elementary Dictionary is, for substance, a 
reduced form of the Comprehensive Dictionary and 
is especially adapted to the use of Common Schools. 
It contains a very full list of the werds of the English 
language which are in good use ; and including its 
vocabularies, it possesses important advantages over 
all other Common School Dictionaries. The pronun- 
ciation of the words is carefully given ina form very 
easily understood, and in accordance with the best 
usage, and the most approved authorities. The best 
edition of Walker’s School Dictionary, together with 
its vocabularies, contains but 31,200 words, more than 
12,000 less than this. 

The Elementary Dictionary comprises the follow. 
ing divisions :— 

. Dictionary Proper Words, 
. Words from Foreign Languages, do. 
. List of Americanisms, do. 
. List of Words of Various Orthography, 


32,240 
2 
3 
4 
5. Greek and Latin Proper Names, do, 
6 
2 


402 
83 


1,085 


* Scripture Proper Names, do. 
. Modern Geographical Names. do. 


2,44) 


Total number of words, 
The above works are now’published by the Amer- 
ican Stationers Company, Boston, who are prepared 
to supply the Trade, Teachers, and School Commit- 
tees, on the most favorable terms. Address 
a 22 JOHN B. RUSSELL, 19 School st. 


5 ig HARCOURTS—Illustrating the benefit of 
retrenchment and reform. By a Lady—being 
3d_part of Stories from Real Life. 
and for sale by 

j 29 JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


AMES MUNROE §& CO, General Agents b-t 
the American Unitarian Association. 134 Wasro 
ington st. tf au 12 


ISSSEDGWICK Home 1 vol. Rich Poor Man 

1 vol, Live and Let Live, The Linwoods, 2 

vols, 12 mo; for sale by JAMES MUNROE & C0. 
aul2 


CHOOL BOOKS. A complete assortment always 
on hand aad for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington st. a 12 


LLUSTRATED WORKS. Retsch Fancies, 40; 
Romance of Nature, with 28 colored plates ; Fin- 
den’s Tableaux ; Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps; 
Gill’s Pompejana, 2 vols, 8vo; Views in Eng|ané 
and’ Wales, 4to; Views in Lancashire, 4to; Water 
ing Places of Great Britain; Flora and Thalia ; Book 





Just published 














of Flowers; Reflectionsfin a Flower Garden; Fin 7 
den’s Gallery of the Graces: Byron Gallery; Bible} 
Illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo ; Rogers’s Italy ; Rogers's 7 


Poems . The Book of Gems, 2 vols; Natural Views 
of London, 2 vols, 8vo; Views in Tyrol, 1 vol; Fin- 
den’s Beauties of Byron; Language of Flowers; 


Landscape IIlustrations of the Waverley Novels; The§ 


Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Females ; Martin’s 


Illustrations of the Bible; Gallery of Portraits ; The F 


Pictorial Bible, &c. &c. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington street. a 12 


ARLEY’S BOOK OF UNITED STATES— 
This day published by CHA’S J. HENDEE, 
Peter Parley’s Book of the United States, Geograph- 





~ ical, Political and Historical ; with comprative views 


of other countries. Illustrated by 40 Engravings, 
designed and executed inthe best manner, express!¥ 
for this work, and eight Maps from new steel plates. 

The attention of Teachers, School Committees and 
Parents are invited to this book, as it is believed ' 
be well adapted for use in Schools and Families. It 
forms an 18mo volume of upwards of 200 pages, (0 
which is added about 1000 questions on the matter 
in the body of the work; together with several hui- 
dred questions on the maps. 

Notwithstanding the extensive circulation of the 
works by this author, it is confidently believed (hs 
work is destined to an equally extended popularity. 
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